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borgian School, and the Andover School. All of these 
enjoy special privileges, but are in no way under the 
control of the University or responsible for it. In time, 
no doubt, the Roman Catholics will endow a school at 
Cambridge. The Methodists threw away an oppor- 
tunity when forty-five years ago they declined the invi- 
tation. It was an agreeable task for Dr. Hale to carry 
such a message from Dr. Thomas Hill and the faculty of 
the college; but he did not go on a fool’s errand, as he 
would have if he had offered to turn over the college to 
the Methodists. 
a 

Tue extraordinary discoveries that have been, made 
by archeologists within the last few years make more 
evident than ever the fact that human beings have in all 
ages had a tendency to express themselves through art 
and through literature. In Europe the prehistoric 
cave-dwellers sketched on the walls of their cave dwell- 
ings the horse, the elk, the bear, and the mammoth who 
were their companions or enemies in those far-away 
centuries. After attaining considerable proficiency in 
art, literature was born, and with the animal sketches 
begin to appear symbols of ideas and written texts in 
strange characters. Wealth passes, kingdoms fall; but 
art and literature survive, and the instinct to produce 
them abides in human life to-day, ready for new mani- 
festations. 

od 

THE pity of it is that in this wide world where friction 
and failure are the common lot of man the lessons that 
are learned through experience are seldom available 
for those who are compelled to shape the course of affairs 
among nations. East of us lie two great continents 
where white men are trying to work out the problems of 
civilization. A few wise men and women return from 
the Far Hast and tell us that our methods are wrong, our 
behavior intolerable to the natives, and the things we 
aim at impossible. ‘These few know, but they have no 
power to do anything excepting to bear their testimony 
in the presence of those who will not listen. Meanwhile 
we go on headlong to inevitable catastrophe. White men 
in Europe and America are attempting to do by main 
force in the Oriental world, and by the control of business, 
that which can only be accomplished by knowledge, by 
sympathy, and by the divine wisdom which reads the 
secrets of the human heart, although separated from us 


by colored screens. 
a 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s law partner, Mr. Herndon, had 
a long correspondence with Theodore Parker, whom he 
greatly reverenced. After a time he took a journey to 
Boston, where he hoped to meet Parker, Phillips, Garri- 
son, Edmund Quincy, and others who seemed to him 
worthy of all honor. He came from the West in the days 
when the latch-string was always out and hospitality 
was the duty and privilege of every householder. Some 
time after his return he wrote a pathetic letter to Parker, 
confessing his disappointment at the way he was received 
in Boston. ‘The soreness was gone, and he had begun 
to understand the difference between social life in Boston 
and Illinois and to know that what he had expected was 
impossible. If Parker had visited him, he would have 
called in Lincoln and all their political cronies in the 
neighborhood to make merry together. Herndon ex- 
pected something like this to happen when he went to 
Boston. He was sorely disappointed when he received 
only the cordial welcome of Parker. In him he was 
not disappointed, but he had expected to meet also in 
his library the other leaders in the great contest and enjoy 
something like the Western hospitality he would have 
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proffered. He had imagined a glorious evening in com- 
pany with Parker’s old cronies in Boston, and went back 
home puzzled and disappointed by the contrast between 
the habits of an old community and a new one. 


Ninety Years. 


David Reed studied at the Harvard Divinity School 
with the Class of 1817. He was not ordained; but, look- 
ing around to see where a man could spend his life to the 
best advantage, he made up his mind that he could not 
do better than to establish a journal in which the views 
advocated by William Ellery Channing should have 
free course. At this time Harvard College was largely 
controlled by Unitarians, and the Unitarian Divinity 
School had been founded. ‘The American Unitarian 
Association had not come into existence, and there was 
no organized method of spreading or publishing the prin- 
ciples which had begun to be known as Unitarian. In 
Newport, R.I., a young lady determined that Dr. Chan- 
ning, who was born in that town, but was not permitted 
to preach in any church in the place, should have a hear- 
ing. She hired a hall, put up notices, and invited Dr. 
Channing to preach. This young lady and David Reed 
were afterward married and devoted their lives to the 
furtherance of Unitarian principles through the agency 
of the Christian Register. It was not the organ of any 
denomination or denominational society, because as yet 
these things did not exist. It was rather a creator, pro- 
moter, and helper of other institutions and movements. 
It immediately assumed a place of influence which it has 
occupied ever since. 

It was never necessary to make any declaration of 
independence because there was no governing body 
from which it needed to free itself, although twice in the 
early days the American Unitarian Association aspired. 
to edit it. At first Mr. Reed was editor and proprietor, 
but for many years was assisted by eminent men who 
regarded the editorship as an avocation. Later the regu- 
lar editors were Hon. Sidney Willard (1836); Rev. 
Chandler Robbins (1837-39); Dr. Barrett and Dr. 
Lothrop (1839-45); Hon. C. W. Upham (1845); Rev. 
John H. Morison (1846); Rev. N. S. Folsom (1846-49); 
Dr. J. H. Morison, Rev. Ephraim Peabody, Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, and Rev. F. D. Huntington (1849-1852); 
Rev. T. B. Fox (1852-55); Rev. M. I. Motte and Rev. 
S. G. Bulfinch (1855-64); Rev. S. W. Bush, who bridged 
the gap between the two publishers. Mr. Reed with- 
drew from the conduct of the paper in 1865 and died in 
1870. 

Mr. Ellis became publisher in 1867, and _ since 
that time the editors have been Rev. Solon W. Bush, 
Rev. T. J. Mumford, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. S. J. 
Barrows, and the present editor. From the beginning 
it has been the belief of the publishers, editors, and edi- 
torial contributors that the interests of our cause were 
best served by the maintenance of a journal which should 
be faithful to the fundamental principles involved, but 
under no obligation to defend one organization against 
another or to ‘take any part in partisan strife. For 
instance, the Christian Register assisted greatly in the 
reorganization of the Unitarian Association which came 
about forty-five years ago, and in the founding of the 
National Conference; but a time came when between 
these two bodies there was great contention and two 
parties were working, the one to make the Association 
and the other to make the Conference supreme. This 
paper served both parties with impartiality and assisted 
in the final arrangements which brought them into a 
working harmony which continues to this day. At 
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various times efforts were made to bring the paper into 
subjection or to diminish its influence by establishing 
another weekly paper in Boston or New York which 
would be the organ of a party or an institution. Happily 
all such efforts have failed, and now, so far as we know, 
no one thinks of setting up a rival weekly journal. Half 
a dozen monthly magazines serve local and institutional 
interests without any effort on the part of their pro- 
prietors to put them in the place so long occupied by the 
Christian Register. 

In New York the Christian Inquirer, afterward called 
the Liberal Christian, was for a time maintained at great 
expense in the hope of making that city a’ more influen- 
tial centre of Unitarian influence. ‘This was not regarded 
as a rival of the Christian Register, but only as an attempt 
to occupy a field which Dr. Bellows especially hoped would 
be large enough for two influential journals. The present 
writer was invited by Dr. Bellows to remove from Salem, 
Mass., to New York and become editor of the Liberal 
Christian; but, although he contributed all the editorials 
for six months under Dr. Bellows’s nominal editorship, 
he finally declined the invitation, and the Liberal Chris- 
tian was at last merged in the Christian Register. ‘The 
present editor began to write for the Christian Register 
in 1872 and ever since that time has been a contributor 
to various departments, serving anonymously under 
Mumford, Ames, and Barrows, and therefore by a natural 
process of development coming into the editorial chair 
when Dr. Barrows was elected to Congress. In future 
numbers he will have something more to say concerning 
the paper, himself, and the cause to which for so many 
years we have been devoted. 


New Wine. 


It is to be remarked that those who have come out of 
orthodoxy into the freedom and expansion of radical or 
liberal thought are apt to show a species of inebriation 
that passes through various stages and forms in rapid 
succession and, quite contrary to the slowly acquired 
habit of physical intoxicants, is extremely ardent at first, 
and then gradually diminishes, until the patient, if such 
he may be called, arrives at the conviction that other 
people have made the same wonderful discoveries, and 
that he alone has not had the privilege of-standing on a 
peak of Darien to view a whole new world of truth and 
reality. 

The new wine of liberalism is very ready, especially 
when it is put into our orthodox bottles. It is very easy 
to detect those who were born into liberalism and those 
who have come into it, so to speak, through innoculation. 
Those who have acquired it as a birthright are generally 
calm, equable, quiet natures. ‘They know the value of 
a reasonable, rational faith; but they are not touched by 
zeal, or the great joy of finding themselves emancipated, 
for the reason that they were born free. The sense of 
expansion is like that of the prisoner who sees the con- 
fining walls sinking away and the glorious outer world, 
with its dazzle of light and rush of outer air, suddenly 
revealed. The eyes are entranced by the boundlessness 
of the new heaven and the new earth. The soul exults 
and is glad. The great discovery seems a personal 
possession. It cannot be possible that others have had 
just this same glorious experience. Let us go out and 
tell the world what we have discovered, what thought 
and felt—of the new light that has penetrated our thick 
darkness. 

The first effect is generally the worship of knowledge, 
the new thought, the enlarged science, the higher criti- 
cism that has pushed away the narrow boundaries of our 
past ignorance. Something like worship springs up 
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within us toward the investigations, the thinkers, the men 
of mind, who have led us out of the house of bondage. 
We come to this knowledge with the avidity of a hungry 
child to a good. dinner. Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
Stuart Mill,-what a revel for the soul just sprouting 
pinions in the liberal faith! When we are old and some- 
what worn, somewhat disenchanted even with the books 
and the discourses that once made us thrill in every fibre, 
we look back with sadness and gladness, too, to those days 
when the new wine was still potent and the glory was 
still undiscovered. 

It is a species of mental intoxication. We cannot get 
enough of this wonderful new thought that has changed 
the world and all our perceptions, this marvellous feast 
of the mind after long periods of wandering in the bare 
and hungry desert of doubt and denial. 

After the feast of new wine the intemperate absorp- 
tion of new ideals, the delight of discovery, there is apt 
to come a time of sadness and disenchantment. Knowl- 
edge, science, after all, are not religion, and it is religion 
that we want. There are many who will tell us what 
religion is not, and still the longing awakes in us to know 
what it is. We are emancipated, but perhaps we are 
joyless. The mystery, the problems of the universe press 
upon us just as in the old orthodox days. We wish to 
ask a thousand questions for which there are no answers. 

Has no new foundation been built to take the place of 
the old faith? Was our first exultation only the effect of 
the draught of new wine we imbibed, and must the work 
be all done over again? Are we as much at sea, though 
in a different boat, as when the inadequacy of antique 
creeds dawned upon us? We come gradually to learn 
that knowledge, philosophy, science, new thought, are 
not religion. ‘The reiteration of these things in sermons 
becomes wearisome. We leaye the assembly unfed. 
We come to learn that spiritual beings must be spiritually 
nourished. We are always longing for the breath of 
life. Some things we cast away in our new zeal and 
ardor we are fain to return on our steps and gather up. 

Something of the old humility, the old reverence, the 
old sense of dependence, the old trust and love, these 
we must save; for these, after all, are the precious things. 
These, we remember, gave the old religion such value as 
it had. These were the pure gold in spite of outworn 
creeds, the impulses of the heart that transfuse and 
transform human life. It is something that presses us 
to our knees when we are alone with God in our trouble, 
though we had long forgotten how to pray. So we come 
to learn that religion is a transaction between man and 
his maker. We may have lost this conviction in our 
arrogant belief in knowledge, in the growth of the intellect 
and the reasoning powers. ‘These are glorious acquisi- 
tions. They may open the temple door, but they will 
not lead us into the holy of holies. 

Knowledge raises up within us an immense conception 
of the importance of man. He seems godlike in his 
power to achieve, invent, discover. But the need of a 
personal religion, an intimate union with the Divine, 
brings us back to a sense of our own feebleness, our im- 
measurable needs. Jesus said, “Feed my sheep.” He 
did not say, Give them learned lectures in place of the 
bread of life. Knowledge is vast compared with a limited 
capacity for grasping it. But all the knowledge in the 
world is but a gleam of light penetrating the black abysses 
of the unknowable. We tire at last of speculation. 
The heart and soul need rest in something to comfort, 
to satisfy, and we turn again like tired children to repose 
in the Father’s love,—a personal relation, a satisfying solu- 
tion of our troubles, doubts, and fears which is our secret, 
our solution of the problem. We are constantly told 
that religion is brotherliness, kindness, charity, humani- 
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tarianism, self-sacrifice, a sense of justice. It may be 
all these, and still something more, something so per- 
sonal and intimate, so warm and vital, it has never yet 
been put into adequate words. The something that 
makes for righteousness not ourself seems cold and in- 
adequate, for it is ourself,—the vital essence of life, the 
spring of all worthiness, the motive principle of right 
action. 

The liberal should feel a deeper consecration to personal 
religion than others feel because he has not the external 
braces of creed and form and ritual that others have. 
He must be a law unto himself, must stand without 
supports, save in God’s truth, must keep the sanctuary 
of the soul pure, holy, receptive, loving, that the Father 
may never knock in vain at the heart of his child. 


American Unitarian Association, 


The Opportunities of the Ministry. 


Once in about so often some of the people interested 
in churches are concerned because they read in the news- 
paper that a minister has decided to leave the pulpit, 
and go into some other profession or into ‘business. 
There is nothing very strange about such a change of 
occupation, and probably there would be nothing in it 
to cause a flutter if it were not so generally taken for 
granted that to step out of the pulpit is to step down 
as well as out. The ministry is the opportunity of the 
idealist, and, when a man leaves it, even those who con- 
gratulate him have a lurking sense that he has not 
been able to keep up with his ideals, and that somehow 
he has been disobedient to his heavenly vision. 

There are various reasons why ministers occasionally 
seek some other means of livelihood. One reason is 
they get intensely interested in some one idea and pro- 
claim it continuously until their congregations protest. 
Another is that they sometimes forget that it is their 
business to minister to their congregations and not to 
expect their congregations to minister to them. A 
minister who centralizes his world around himself and 
demands a military obedience to his commands is sure 
to become dissatisfied with his profession, because so 
many of his people decline to move at the sound of his 
voice. ‘These ministers sometimes leave the ministry 
because they have hypnotized themselves with the idea 
that they are greater than their opportunities. 

Whatever may be the reasons that influence a min- 
ister to leave his profession, it may be laid down as a 
fundamental principle that since the time when Jesus 
said, ‘‘No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God,”’ has the fault 
been with the ministry as a profession. Good men have 
failed to succeed as preachers and as ministers, but it 
has generally been because they were not equal to their 
opportunities and not because their opportunities have 
not been equal to them. ‘This does not mean that they 
are inferior men or bad men, or not fitted to succeed in 
any one of a hundred other callings. It simply means 
that for one good reason or another they are, so far as 
the ministry is concerned, irrelevant men. Generally 
it is because they cannot deal with human nature in the 
broad and varied way required of those who are to render 
a real ministry to all sorts and conditions of people. 

But there is another side to this question which does 
not seem to get the attention of the press and does not 
create so much of a flutter as when a minister steps down 
from the pulpit. I refer to those who step up into the 
pulpit from business or from some other profession. 
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As I examine the letters that come to my desk almost 
daily, I find many written by men in early or middle 
life, successfully engaged in some trade, in teaching, in 
medicine, in law, on the lecture platform, in charities, who 
desire information about entering our free pulpits. If 
any one will study the list of our Unitarian ministers, he 
will be surprised to find how large a proportion of them 
have entered the ministry from some other occupation 
in which they were successfully engaged. I think, for 
instance, of three leading ministers who were, and might 
have remained, professors in colleges, of one who was 
once and could easily again become a successful stock 
broker, of two who gained prominence as physicians, of 
a half dozen who were high-school teachers. Only re- 
cently one of our ministers declined an urgent invita- 
tion to become the superintendent of certain charities and 
reforms in a great Western city. A lawyer, who might 
easily have received the appointment to the district 
bench, found the practice of the law to be for him a 
superficial and unsatisfactory expenditure of his talent, 
and so took a humble position as a minister of our faith. 

Now what do these men say about the occupations 
they have abandoned? Does the physician say that 
the practice of medicine is folly? Does the lawyer 
exclaim that the legal profession is antiquated and futile? 
Does the teacher condemn education because he has 
left the profession of teaching? Does the bank clerk 
scoff at the employment in which he spent the first ten 
years of his manhood? 

Probably in every instance these men would simply 
say that in leaving the old work they entered upon what 
to them was a higher and nobler use of their talents. 
In their former pursuits they were giving expression to 
only a small proportion of themselves: in the ministry 
they are putting into actual circulation a larger principle 
of thought, sympathy, leadership, and inspiration. 
And this is why they are successful ministers, happy in 
their work, living a life in harmony with the higher 
sanctions of their nature. They are able to realize that 
their opportunities in the ministry are forever greater 
and not smaller than their power to exhaust them. 


Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


AN expression of public sentiment on the issue of a 
constitutional change for the election of United States 
senators by -direct popular vote was put in concrete 
form on April 13, when the House of Representatives 
passed the Rucker resolution proposing such a Consti- 
tutional amendment, by a vote of 295 to 16. ‘The action 
of the House is in accord with similar formulations of 
sentiment by the legislature of many of the States, in- 
cluding the Massachusetts House, which recently passed, 
by a vote of 166 to 33, a resolution inviting Congress 
to call a Constitutional convention for the purpose of 
bringing about a change in the method of constituting 
the upper chamber, which shall free it from the approach 
that it is not representative of the popular will. A notable 
feature of the agitation in advocacy of reform in the 
membership of the Senate is its non-partisan character, 
although the Democrats have perhaps more conspicuously 
demanded direct elections than have the Republicans, 
so far as the national House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, at any rate. 

rd 


THE word “intervention” first became a feature of 
the official discussion of the Mexican situation last Mon- 
day, when the governor of Arizona appealed to President 
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_ Taft for armed protection of the lives of the inhabitants 


of Douglas and other points near the Mexican border, 
who were imperilled by stray bullets from the engagement 


which began early on Monday morning between forces 


of Federals and Insurrectos, operating in close proxim- 
ity to the international line. In his reply to Gov. 
Sloan, the President emphasized the determination of 
the administration to refrain from any hostile act against 
the Southern neighbor unless such a proceeding were 
made imperative by the development of events in the 
disturbed territory. At the same time the suggestion 
was allowed to go out of the White House that the crisis 
was of such a nature that it might soon be necessary 
for Congress to decide whether circumstances warranted 
the employment of American. forces on Mexican terri- 
tory to put a stop to warfare which offered peril to the 
lives of American citizens on this side of the line. 
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SucH a contingency, it is intimated in the press dis- 
patches from the City of Mexico, might involve the United 
States in a protracted struggle, which probably would 
unite the two hostile camps in the southern republic for 
the defence of the country against a foreign invader. In 
the mean while the chances of a termination of the civil 
war by agreement appear to be vanishing, and the insur- 
rectionary movement is spreading in every direction in 
the distracted republic. The battle of Agua Prieta, 
which aroused the governor of Arizona to the necessity of 
action from Washington to insure the safety of Americans 
living in close proximity to the Mexican border, was the 
most extensive engagement that had taken place since 
the revolution began; and the temper which it disclosed 
in the combatants on both sides gave the lie to the reports 
of a conciliatory attitude on the part of Federals and In- 
surrectos alike, which had been circulated on the very 
eve of the battle. The character of the fighting also fur- 
nished proof of the efficiency of the revolutionary forces. 


od 


WHILE the elements of discord are developing along the 
southern boundary of the United States, the promise of 
closer relations between the country and its northern 
neighbor grew brighter last week as an outcome of the 
prompt action of the House in taking up the reciprocity 
treaty and advancing it with a vigor which assured its 
presentation to the Senate as these pages are going to 
press. At Ottawa the promptness of the House in 
pushing the measure to a vote produced an excellent 
impression among the advocates of the theory that the 
interests of Canada demand the lowering of the barriers 
which the tariff interposes to the free commercial inter- 
course over the border. The Canadian opponents of the 
treaty had been earnestly hoping for legislative delay 
at Washington. ‘They are still slow to abandon their 
belief that the United States Senate’ may again fail to 
approve the agreement. Only in such a contingency— 
which appears to be doubtful—will there be a real danger 
that the treaty will be rejected by the Parliament at 


Ottawa. 
ae 


PREMIER Mons, at the outset of his career at the 
head of the French cabinet, has been compelled to employ 
force in order to prevent the indefinite continuance of a 
state of anarchy in the Champagne district of France. Only 
at the end of last week did the government succeed in 
checking the destruction of property which began a 
fortnight ago as a result of the refusal of the council of 
state to overrule the decision by the ministry of the 
interior that sparkling wine produced in any part of 
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France might be legally called ‘‘champaign.” The 
growers objected to this arrangement on the ground that 
it threatened to destroy a distinctive industry which had 
been built up for centuries and which had given to the 
Champagne district a universally recognized position in 
the markets of the world. ‘They expressed their dis- 
satisfaction by an outbreak of violence which made it 
necessary for the government to send many regiments 
into the department of Marne, and especially the vi- 
cinity of Kpernay. Finally, Premier Monis pledged him- 
self to look into the grievances of the rioters, and the 
disorders ceased. 
ed 


THE announcement that a squadron of American 
warships will visit Kiel during the coming regattas is 
commented upon by the German press as an offset to 
the recent fervid declaration of Commander William S. 
Sims, at a public dinner in London, in favor of a united 
stand by Great Britain and America against the world,— 
including, presumably, Germany. Commander Sims’s in- 
discretion, which aroused profound resentment in Ger- 
many, was promptly disavowed by President Taft, who 
formally censured the orator. ‘The presence of American 
warships in German waters during the Kiel races, which 
the kaiser has shown an inclination to dignify by invest- 
ing with an international character, will do much to 
obliterate the after-taste of the gallant tar’s now historic 
flight of eloquence. So much is to be gathered from 
German comments on the forthcoming festivities; and 
one or two organs have gone so far in their approval of 
the projected participation of an American naval force 
in the Kiel pageantry as to characterize it as a belated, 
though none the less welcome, act of penance. 


f 


Brevities. 


Dr. Hale said, ‘“‘Look up and not down’’; but it behooves 
the poet or the prophet to look well to the ways of his feet. 


The great landed estates of England must be broken 
up, and it will be well if the thing be done speedily, cheer- 
fully, and effectively. 


One of the advantages and pleasures of growing old 
is that burdens and responsibilities seem to lighten 
themselves and to be transferred to higher powers. 


There is a large and increasing number of educated 
men and women in our country who are learning to get 
their happiness out of life and not out of the things which 
they possess. 


He is a rich man who, like John Muir with no burden 
but his bread sack, can live out of doors and get intense 
pleasure from the study of nature and communion with 
living things. 


There are within the limits of the United States pagans 
who still worship their ancestral gods. There are also 
pagans of a grosser type who within the confines of civili- 
zation resist all civilizing influences. 


It is a shameful fact that in order to get a pension fund 
for superannuated ministers the Methodist Conference 
thinks it necessary to assess all ministers who receive 
eight hundred dollars one per cent. of their salaries and 
those who have four hundred [dollars !one-half] per cent. 
What are the rich laymen thinking of to allow such taxes 
to be assessed upon their ministers? 
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Longevity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I subjoin a paragraph from my report to my parish 
for the year just ended. I should like to know how my 
experience compares with that of other ministers:— 

“Of the 125 members of this parish whose funerals I 
have attended 27 were between seventy and eighty years 
of age at their death, 38 between eighty and ninety, and 
g over ninety; that is, three-fifths of them were over 
seventy years old at the time of their death. This 
illustrates how the length of life is increasing. Unfort- 
unately, we not only lose interesting old people in this 
way, but have to endure the breaking up of homes and 
families which so often follows upon the death of the 
latter surviving parent. In all, I have attended 288 
funerals in the fifteen years of my pastorate, 163 of 
persons not connected with this parish, and a very large 
majority of these not with any. The lesson of this fact 
also is interesting.” SUBURBAN. 


Satisfying a Need. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Talk about helping the famine sufferers in China! 
What of the famine sufferers in Italy? “Italy?” Yes, 
Italy. And not in Italy alone; for, if we did but under- 
stand it, the average Roman Catholic Italian—Roman 
Catholic in name only, as a rule—is a famine sufferer. 
There is no Italian Protestant in New England who is 
better posted than the Rev. Angelo di Domenica of New 
Haven, and he tells me that it is estimated that about 
one-fourth of the population of that city are Italians, 
and that it would be impossible to find twenty-five Douay 
Bibles among them. The same condition prevails else- 
where in this country. If the 38,401 Italians in New 
Haven have but twenty-five Bibles,—that is, one Bible 
to every 1,500 Italians,—conceive what that means. Or 
think of a town or city one-fourth the size of New Haven, 
—as, for instance, Pittsfield, Taunton, or Newport,—in 
which are but twenty-five Bibles. Can you realize the 
shame of it? Don’t-be betrayed into saying, when you 
see the Italians, that they have their own Bibles. 

If this is the condition here, what is it in Italy? From 
one end to the other the famine prevails. Few ever saw 
a Douay Bible, and, except to the libraries and a few 
scholars, it is an unknown book. No truthful and in- 
telligent man will deny this. Only a few weeks ago 
a leading clergyman, the Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
wrote from Florence that he had searched the shops of 
that city for a copy of the New Testament in Latin, and 
that it was an almost impossible book to find. 

The same condition obtains in Rome, Naples, and all 
through Italy. The Scriptures are a sealed book in that 
country. What is our duty under the circumstances? 
It is not alone to see to it that the Italians who come 
to this country disgusted with Rome have the printed 
Word, but it is for us to make the Italian Protestant on 
his return to Italy a colporteur. Dr. N. W. Clark says 
that giving the open Bible to Italy is securing the ad- 
vancement of Protestantism there. It is an easy thing, 
a simple thing to do, to equip the returning Italian Prot- 
estant with it, and we are remiss in observing the Re- 
deemer’s last command if we fail to meet this oppor- 
tunity. Just think of it! By these, converted here, 
Italy can be redeemed. Is it not duty? 

W. H. Morsg, M.D. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Jacob at Peniel. 


BY ALICH FOSTER TILDEN. 


Stern wast Thou when, a wanderer from far, 

I saw Thee first, and Thou didst bid me stand, 

The mightiness engripped my feeble hand, 

Foot, head, heart even; all that strong men are 
In me became one effort, one long breath 

To win me from the terror of Thy touch; 

To turn the wrath of Him whose wrath so much 
Had wounded, and whose hand might point to death. 
But, when the finger of the shivering day, 

Waking, was laid upon thy dazzling face, 

I heard my voice from-my white weariness 
Cry, “I will hold untit’Thou bless me!” “Nay,” 
A voice o’ershadowed me from circling space, 

“Thou needest not; I wrestled but to bless.” 


Golf and Preaching. 


BY REV. FAIR GREEN. 


My dear friend, the Rev. Bromide Smith, has opened 
the way in these columns to experience meetings about 
what golf has done for the souls of those whom it has 
saved. I feel a new obligation to the special providence 
which disguised in illness its wisdom and occasioned the 
prescription which sent me to the links; for have I not 
gained another friend,—a genial, sympathetic, tonic 
friend? But for golf I should never have known Bromide 
Smith! To think that for no one knows how many years 
he and I have lived in the same world and never knew 
it, and at last golf brought us together! And golf, not 
by actual meeting, but purely in the spirit! Golf in 
the Register and nowhere else,—could anything be more 
romantic than such acquaintance? Henceforth I may 
not know him any more after the flesh than I have hith- 
erto; I may never have my curiosity as to his real name 
fed; I may never learn where he lives, whether he is as 
young or as old as I am; I may even, oh, alas! I may 
never have a chance to make a twosome with him, and 
seal it in the heaven of some lovely course where he who 
loses gains all that gives the winner his finest joy. If I 
knew him in all these ways, I should still owe the essence 
of my pleasure to what I know now. As the colored man 
in the street-car said to the Southern lady who had 
thanked him for his old-time manners, ‘‘ Yes, m’m, the 
minute I laid eyes on you I knowed you and me was 
kin,’’ so the minute I laid eyes on the Confessio of my 
reverend brother, I knew that he and I were kin. And, 
since the Register brought us together, may not it con- 
tinue to promote a clandestine acquaintance, and take 
my message of confidence to a fellow-member of the 
order of the open field? All secrets it may convey are 
safe. No free-masonry was ever more inviolable and 
inscrutable, nothing occult was ever surer to be unheard 
of those with no ear, no wireless message was ever trans- 
mitted more secure of reaching only those tuned to re- 
ceive it, than is this anonymous greeting to an anonymous 
friend. Say what we will, where we will, loudly as 
may happen, dear Bromide, we are safe. 

Isn’t it wonderful how many things golf says that only 
real preachers can understand! ‘The secret of success is 
the same in both, and the explanation of continual fail- 
ure. In no mere language is there such close approxima- 
tion to the mystery of preaching as in gold. How we 
worked to preach, and how often, the harder we tried, the 
worse we preached! How we practised all the strokes, 
and faithfully kept in mind all we were taught, and 
labored in preparation, only to make our preaching 
labored in fact, stiff and forced, though we were earnest 
and sincere! ‘Then, when we found what was the mat- 
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ter with our golf, for the first time we felt the matter 
with our preaching. Shall I tell, you who are looking 
‘over my friend’s shoulder, what it was? Ask B. Smith, 
my dear lay-listener. If he cannot tell you, nobody 
ean. Perhaps nobody who has never tried to preach would 
understand, if any one could tell, just as no non-golfer 
will understand. Conscious effort, conscientious toil, 
painstaking elaboration, infinite care,—all this is in- 
dispensable. Yet, until it is dispensed with, all this never 
brings forth a sermon: ‘The paradox of golf reveals the 
paradox of preaching. Try it extempore and you have 
what happened to me once. (Bromide, if you know any- 
thing that will dull such a remembrance, do publish 
the recipe!) But rely on all you learn so as never to 
forget what you are doing, never try it extempore, and 
you will never preach and never play golf. To do the 
thing in golf requires thinking of more things and in- 
finite practising of those things than to do anything 
outside of preaching. Yet until these things can be 
forgotten, and the act become as spontaneous as walking, 
there can be no golf and no kindling of the soul. Hence 
the apparent ease of preaching and its torment of diffi- 
culty. People look on it from much the same point of 
view as they look on golf. To knock a ball over the 
field and into a hole,—how absurd to dignify that with 
a name and call it an accomplishment! ‘To stand up and 
talk the commonplaces that make up the very pith and 
marrow of preaching, how easy that looks, and, to those 
who have practised talking a lifetime, how much less 
difficult merely the talking becomes! But what fun we 
should have, and what ghastly fun it would prove, if the 
people who think ours an easy profession were to try 
it themselves! Yes, even the people who are practised 
in other sorts of discourses, and find their lectures, their 
speeches, their arguments, no great strain on their nerves, 
—let them try the subjects preachers ought to keep to, 
realizing to whom they speak, what issues they join, 
and to what great end,—let them be made to try it,— 
but only once,—and watch whether they are content, 
or, if they are, whether people are edified and upborne. 
The one person whose foozles it is permitted us to enjoy 
on the links is the person who made merry at the foolish- 
ness of golf. From the outside it had seemed to him 
too obvious, too childish, for real men to waste time 
for. Now he condescends to yield to soliciting friends, 
and brings his superior talents down to the despised 
business of addressing the ball. The ridiculous under- 
taking makes him ashamed to begin. It makes him 
ashamed for another reason after he has begun. He 
remembers the story that Dr. Collyer tells so inimitably 
about the provincial parson, invited to preach in Lon- 
don, who stalked into the pulpit as he should say, “I’ll 
show you metropolitans a thing or two about preaching,”’ 
and in five minutes broke down in confusion, and, after 
his host had finished the service for him and had covered 
his humiliated retreat into the vestry, received with 
meekness the engrafted word, ‘“‘Had ye gone up into the 
pulpit the way ye came down, ye’d have been apt to 
come down the way ye went up.”’ We all know how it 
is, and, when our over-confident friend gets his first touch 
of the discipline of golf, we talk about something else 
as quickly as we can recover from that first pardonable 
smile. We know how good it is for him, and it is no 
mean exulting over his plight, this not unpleased emo- 
tion the misfortune of our best friends excites. How 
good it would be for many a man if he would undergo 
such baptism of humility! How some pre-eminent men 
for whom we have the highest admiration would remove 
the lurking reservation we cannot in all loyalty banish 
if they could be got into a parish pulpit or a golf club! 
If in another incarnation Mr. Roosevelt were to be born 
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a country minister, or in this life were to let his successor 
watch him play his first round of golf, what joy his best 
friends would have to see the apostle of the strenuous . 
life getting what his strenuous life shows no indication 
of his having got yet, even in his versatile career. What 
a sermon he would preach on the text, ‘The race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong!’’ Sweet in- 
deed are the uses of adversity; and, while enemies 
exult at our discomfiture, we can well spare them their 
amusement for the sake of the friends our use of it may 
raise up for us. he reason: why golf appeals to us 
preachers is that it brings us down to the roots of the 
better things in our nature, and brings up the worse 
things where we can see and deal with them. We golfing 
preachers learn what sincerity means, for we cannot do 
either our work or our play till we reach the springs of 
it. Nothing we don’t believe with our whole mind 
preaches, nothing that is not straight from the inner- 
most realities of our nature. Fine writing, stock phrases, 
what the people want simply because they want it, what 
we like to persuade ourselves we believe because of sev- 
eral good reasons for believing it,—nothing of this sort 
counts in preaching, and the like of it mever scores in 
golf. What opens up a man to the sight of man, and to 
himself, like this game! Did ever anything but preach- 
ing so bring a man to himself? It is like a sensitized 
plate on which develops details we never saw with our 
eyes. Expose yourself to the test of preaching and of 
golf, and you will find yourself on the right road up the 
hill of perfection,—at the bottom of it. If you do not 
see it in yourself, what comes out in others will show you 
your own weak places. Profanity is said to be the prime 
temptation of golfers, and in another way preachers 
know the strain. But that is the least of our sins. ‘The 
strong things we say, or think unsaid, are virtuous com- 
pared with the mean things that neither speech nor 
silence can conceal. A little wholesome emphasis some- 
times is cheering and sweet. If it carries off the im- 
patience which, unneutralized by a real good nature, 
sours and poisons the disposition and infects the air 
others breathe, even profanity is endurable. I have 
played with doctors in divinity whose childishness and 
pettishness in mistakes and accidents, whose morose 
vanity in failure, made their antagonist wish never to 
win again, and inwardly devise ways to be gay without 
pretence when he in turn should be put to confusion. If 
they had ventilated their stifled minds with good, round 
expletives, through which all the dust and taint would 
have been blown clean away, the ink with which their 
culpable words were written on the judgment books 
would have faded quite away. Profanity often has 
more to do with phonetics than with morals. ‘The 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for speech are the 
chief peril of our fraternity, and we know depths far 
below mere temper. Depression and black despair are 
our evil spirits who have to do things of such infi- 
nite difficulty and inevitable chagrin as to preach and 
play golf. And another thing I would whisper to no 
one but you, old Bromide, there is the matter of lying. 
They say, who defame golf, that it makes men lie dread- 
fully. I seem to have heard the same thing suggested 
of preaching. I make little doubt about the main fact. 
There is a parlous deal of lying in both callings. But 
that golf any more than preaching is a cause I entirely 
dispute. ‘They do not make men lie: they are sure to 
show if men do lie. Have you known men whom you 
never suspected for liars till you played golf with them, 
Bromide? And in our short list of men reliable only in 
one respect, that they can invariably be depended on to 
handle the word of truth:deceitfully,—which list let us at 
once burn,—is it strange that names of preachers should 
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appear? Saying great and noble things about truth 
sounds grander than telling it about little things, and 
- the seduction of this leads men of sinuous mind to warn 
you of the fact in their preaching, though they may 
conceal it from you everywhere else and from them- 
selves even there. No, this is not the reproach of golf, 
but its high merit. It is like the pure air of the sea or 
the mountains in which whatever distemper we contract 
in less favored spots comes out. To bring the rash to 
the surface is good doctoring, and golf and preaching 
are good physicians of the soul in nothing so much as in 
their exacting from us a good confession. 

But I must not forget that one sin golfers and preach- 
ers are prone to commit is that of too great continuance 
in well-doing. ‘Excellent, yes; but, oh, how perma- 
nent!’ said the wearied hearer of an old-fashioned 
preacher. And so, to make a brief conclusion in another 
key, there is the endless encouragement of both our 
vocation and avocation. The game is never decided 
till it is finished. ‘The worst shots in the course may 
be quite absorbed by lucky strokes at the end. I will 
leave it to Bromide if my experience is exceptional in 
having made a silly, futile drive, and yet rolling into the 
hole in less than bogie. The poor player is not he who 
makes these absurd strokes,—for the best player will some- 
times do the worst things,—but he who lets them upset 
his equanimity and confidence. Golf brings medicine 
to the pessimistic plague, for it carries a valid and effec- 
tive optimism. Men whose first pastorates have been 
unfortunate, nevertheless come in with a good score. 
Every poor sermon which sends us home with a self- 
contempt under our cheerful hypocrisy may just as 
well serve to quicken the will for another Sunday. It 
may be the component part of whatever excellence a 
following one will surely have. At any rate, such is the 
gospel that golf preaches to the preacher. And, like the 
preaching spirit, the golf spirit adds years to one’s life 
and life to one’s years. 


Politics and Economics in Cuba. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


The colonial policy of Spain in this island was not 
calculated to fit her Cuban subjects for the exercise of 
an efficient self-government. 

Rigorously excluded from all participation in the govern- 
ment of Cuba (which was in the hands.of autocratic 
captains-general), with a meagre and uninfluential 
representation in the National Cortes in Madrid, they 
were ill fitted at the close of the first American occu- 
pation (which many think should have been much 
longer) to assume the reins of power and wisely direct 
the affairs of the infant nation. 

Of course we should not overlook the educating power 
of experiments in self-government. Genuine reformers 
in Cuba, with high political ideals, are hampered by the 
suffrage question. We see here the evils of unlimited 
suffrage: there are no educational or property tests. 
This letting down of the bars was a concession to a large 
contingent (principally blacks) who fought for Cuban 
independence. who were illiterate and penniless, as a 
reward for patriotic service. It cannot now be with- 
drawn or safely modified. So Cuba has a mass of 
illiterate voters, the prey of the boss and the selfish poli- 
tician. 

The retirement of President Palmer at the demand of 
ambitious personal foes was an unmitigated calamity 
to Cuba. His place has never been as ably filled, nor 
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his wise patriotic policies for the good of the republic 
continued. 

The unexpected defeat of the Conservatives three 
years ago and the sweeping victory of the Liberals 
brought in its train many radical overturnings and 
political changes. A number of the objectionable 
features and usages of the colonial days have been 
restored, in fulfilment of ante-election promises. 

The cock-fight and the national lottery are legalized 
and thriving, to the detriment of*morals and commerce. 
The latter’s agents hawk their worthless tickets in every 
hamlet and city, impoverishing the people with its “get- 
rich-quick”’ offers. ats 

The Spaniards, who still control the commerce of 
Cuba, retain their Spanish citizenship, and, like the 
American, German, and French residents, have no voice 
in Cuban affairs. Foreign influence is at a discount. 
“Cuba for Cubans” is the cry. Politics rather than com- 
merce engrosses Cuban thought and aspiration. 

Some openly favor the setting aside of the Platt amend- 
ment, which, of course, is impracticable, as it has been 
incorporated into the law of the land. ‘The opprobrious 
epithet applied to some Conservatives is ‘‘Annexionist.” 
Many well-to-do Cubans openly say that another Ameri- 
can intervention is necessary, and the only hope of the 
country to end corruption and bring back the old-time 
prosperity; but the vox populi is against it, as are the 
great trusts in the United States, for obvious reasons. 

The party in authority, with its two wings of Miguel- 
istas and Zayistas, is riveting itself in power by a judi- 
cious distribution of offices. Mutually antagonistic, they 
unite in a general election to down the Conservatives 
and continue in power. The Jacksonian maxim, ‘‘To 
the victor belong the spoils,” is in full swing here. Civil 
service is yet in its infancy. 

The two parties are at swords’ points: feuds in families, 
factional strife, bickerings, and jealousies abound. 
Deadlocks in common councils, unseemly struggles for 
the best offices, unscrupulous methods in obtaining am- 
bitious ends, mar the peace of an island whose history 
has been one long tragedy. We read of bloody 
encounters of contending parties over trifling local 
matters. In one of these fights in this province sixty 
shots were fired. ‘The case is now before our highest 
court for adjudication. 

Rumors of defalcations, venality in office, and bribery, 
fill the air. Excessive taxation, the assessment of mer- 
chants for pleasure trips of local politicians, together 
with brigandage and kidnapping for ransom, make one 
wonder what is in store for the land of Céspedes and 
Marti, unless statesmen, patriotic and true, can be 
found to take the place of the self-seeking politicians; but 
the political skies are slowly clearing,—at least revolu- 
tions are a thing of the past, for which “we thank God and 
take courage.” 

The economic situation is far from being satisfactory. 
A general spirit of distrust and unrest paralyzes industry 
and blocks the wheels of commerce. The great sugar 
centres have little to do this year, as the great cyclone 
of last October, with the protracted drought, has greatly 
reduced the harvest of cane. The present low price of 
sugar is another contributing cause. There is no great 
influential middle class in Cuba, on which the prosperity 
of a nation depends. 

There are but few manufactories, wages are low, and 
work is scarce. Where there are no organized charities, 
the worthy helpless poor must suffer. Beggary is uni- 
versal. There is a congestion of population in the cities, 
which is a menace to the health and economic progress of 
the nation. Great estates are undivided, making it 
difficult to secure small farms for actual owners. Some 
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American colonies have succeeded, others have failed: 
high freight and passenger rates contribute to the absence 
of that prosperity and growth which so rich an island 
should have. The thousands of departing tourists carry 
with them pleasant memories of a tarry in our beautiful 
isle with its unsurpassed climate. 

MatTANzas, CUBA. ’ 


A Manuscript Reader’s Find. 
{A paper read before the Theological Society of Nowhere.] 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


The other day, while I was deciphering a codex of the 
_ Gospels, I came on a manuscript of an entirely different 
kind which seems to have got between the leaves by 
accident. Not only do the characters in this manuscript 
differ in many important respects from those in the 
codex, but the language, instead of being, as I expected, 
Hellenistic Greek, is Attic of the best period. 

The manuscript is, evidently, part of a letter, written 
from Alexandria by a Greek to a friend at Athens. The 
writer must have come from some place which the Ro- 
mans had left to itself,—probably because it was ditficult 
of access and not worth the trouble of conquering. In 
such a place the old language and spirit would survive 
long after they had died out elsewhere; and this would 
explain the fact that in this manuscript we seem to 
hear the voice of a Greek of the Age of Pericles, though 
the letter cannot be earlier than the second century A.D. 

The beginning of the letter is lost, so we do not know 
the name either of its author or of the person to whom 
it is addressed; but I have been able to make out enough 
of the first sheets, though they are torn and defaced, to 
enable me to see that Alexandria, with its population of 
various races, was a wonderful revelation to the author, 
who now seems to have realized for the first time alike 
the oneness and the diversity of the human race, and to 
have come to perceive the inadequacy of the division of 
all mankind into Greeks and barbarians. It seems to 
have been in the first flush of interest in his new dis- 
covery that he came across, in the great library of Alex- 
andria, a body of Christian writings, almost identical 
with our New Testament, though not yet pronounced 
authoritative. Apparently, the first words that struck 
him in these writings were, ‘Where there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free’; for in them he seems 
to have found an expression of his new sense of the kin- 
ship of all men. The interest thus awakened seems to 
have induced him to make extensive studies in the Chris- 
tian literature he had discovered. 

I will now proceed to tell you some of the impressions 
which this literature produced on his mind. He is pro- 
foundly struck by the Christian code of morals, especially 
by the lofty purity, of which he thinks the keynote is 
sounded in Saint Paul’s conception of the body as “the 
temple of the Holy Ghost.’’ “I cannot imagine,’ he says, 
“the formation of such a conception by any Greek, even 
by Plato.” 

He also contrasts favorably the Christian doctrine of 
forgiveness with the vindictive sentiments which are 
expressed in some of the Greek dramas, and which, as 
he implies, were the sentiments of the ordinary Greek, 
though of course a very different spirit breathes in the 
utterances of Socrates and other philosophers. His 
Greek sense of justice, however, rebels against the non- 
resistance clauses of the Sermon on the Mount, and, 
much as he admires the distinctive points of Christian 
morality, he does not think Christianity is fitted to 
supersede all other ethical systems; in fact, a large part 
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of the manuscript—and, happily, the best-preserved 
portion—consists of a contradiction of a certain Lysias— 
a Greek Christian, apparently—who has been telling the 
person to whom the letter is addressed that in the Chris- 
tian writings he will jfind not only several new prin- 
ciples of religion and ethics, but also a more perfect 
expression of the religious and moral teachings of the 
Greeks. I will read you a translation of his answer to 
this claim :— 

“To one, on the contrary’’ he says, “the Christian 
writings seem to bear a peculiarly distinct stamp of 
their own age. This is, to me, their especial value. ‘I 
do not want to be told over again what Plato has already 
said: I want to find some other wisdom which is not 
to be found in Plato, a wisdom to explain this new time; 
and this, mingled—curiously mingled—with much that 
I can only regard as superstition, I do find in these Chris- 
tian writings. 

“But, just because these writings are so good an 
exponent of their own age, they must be different from 
the utterances of our wise men, who lived in a different 
age and under a different order of things. 

‘Moreover, the Founder of Christianity was a Jew, 
and so, apparently, were all (or, at any rate, most) of the 
authors’ of the Christian books I have read;. and, nat- 
urally, the religion bears the stamp of the race which 
gave it birth,—a fact which necessarily implies limita- 
tions. 

“TI think the reason why Lysias and other Greeks whom 
I have met here have gained so different an impression 
of Christianity from that which it has produced on me is 
that they have not read much of our older literature. 
I find that the Greeks here know more about the Stoics 
and Epicureans than about Plato and Aristotle, and I 
have met many who have never read A’schylus and have 
a very slight acquaintance with Sophocles and Euripides. 
Now, if to them the best Greek thought is represented 
by Stoicism, I do not wonder so much at what they say; 
for though I should hesitate to pronounce that there is 
nothing in Stoicism that is not to be found in Chris- 
tianity, still these two systems have certainly many 
points in common, seeing that, though Stoicism is con- 
siderably the older, yet both originated when the condi- 
tions under which our older literature was produced 
were passing away. I fully admit, also, that Christianity 
is in some respects a far more adequate exponent than 
Stoicism of the best ideas of the present time; e¢.g., itis 
free from the intellectual pride of the philosophers and is 
better adapted to meet the needs of humanity, since it 
allows some scope to feeling as well as to reason. But 
to me Greek thought means the thought of the days 
when Hellas was free,—of the period made glorious by 
the victories over the Persians and by the statesmanship 
of Pericles; the time when literature was represented 
by AXschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; philosophy 
by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; and it is in the nature 
of things that many characteristics of this older thought 
should be lacking in Christianity. For instance, how 
could one expect to find in works produced under this 
all-dominating Roman Empire the love of freedom and 
the sense of citizenship which pervade the old Greek 
literature? It would be as reasonable to look for the 
love of humanity in our ancestors, whose knowledge of 
foreigners was confined to travelling Phoenician merchants 
and Oriental invaders. Still, though I quite understand 
the absence of this civic tone in the Christian literature, 
I feel the lack of it, whereas Lysias and the other Greeks 
here do not, as they have never been, like me, citizens of 
a free city. I wonder, however, that they are not struck 
by the absence from the Christian writings of any recog- 
nition of friendship as a definite relation with duties 
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attached to it; for to see this omission there is no need 
‘to be acquainted with Aristotle or even with the Roman 
Cicero, as—thanks, in a great measure, to the Epicu- 
reans—the feeling for friendship is still alive even here. 
The omission, moreover, is the more conspicuous be- 
cause, though to me the Christian tone with regard to 
all special ties seems cold, Paul and other Christian 
writers do give precepts about right conduct in other 
relations of life; e.g., in those of husband and wife, par- 
ents and children, masters and servants. 

“But, you will ask, whence arises this coldness towards 
human ties in a religion which you describe as allowing 
scope to feeling? I think it may be traced mainly to the 
intense devotion which many Christians actually feel— 
and all think they ought to feel—towards their Master. 
This causes a fear of human affection, lest it should lead 
the heart away from Christ,, but the characteristic I 
have mentioned must also be partly laid to the charge 
of the human propensity to become so dominated by 
new ideas as to grow temporarily oblivious of old ones. 
Christians—and, indeed, many non-Christians, too— 
are so filled with the sense of the brotherhood of all men 
that they forget the special bonds knitted by nature and 
circumstance. No doubt Lysias and those who share 
his views could, if challenged, bring forward passages in 
Christian writings to justify both love of country and 
peculiar personal affection. It is true that we read of 
Jesus weeping over Jerusalem and find Paul wishing 
himself accursed for the sake of his ‘kinsmen according 
to the flesh.’ Just in the same way we might adduce 
passages from our authors to justify forgiveness and 
love of humanity; but it is the salient points in a system 
that have influence, and Christianity will not tend to 
promote patriotism or faithfulness in friendship any 
more than Platonism, because of a few scattered sen- 
tences in the writings of its founder, tends to promote 
the love of humanity, or Euripides, because of the final 
scene in the Hippolytus, tends to produce a forgiving 
spirit. 

‘‘But you may say: Surely incompleteness is inherent 
in allthatishuman. Why should you remark and lament 
the incompleteness of Christianity more than that of any 
other ethical system? 

“I answer, Just because Christianity is not a philo- 
sophical system, but a religion, regarded as divinely 
revealed to, or in, a supernatural Being. You can see 
that any defects in a religion will have an influence quite 
immeasurably greater than that of any shortcomings of 
a body of philosophical doctrine, especially as now—judg- 
ing by the views of Lysias and those like him—there 
seems to be a tendency to regard the older Christian 
writings as divinely inspired and as a guide for all peoples 
and all time. You know what will be the effect of this. 
Everything will be tested by these writings; all in the 
older systems that resembles Christianity will be em- 
phasized; all that is unlike Christianity will be con- 
demned or, at any rate, neglected; so that, though the 
moral ideal will be raised in some respects, it will be 
lowered in others. I gladly and gratefully accept Chris- 
tian morality as complementary to our own, but I deny 
the claim of the new ethics to supersede the old. Where 
the one is strong, the other is weak: together they up- 
hold a noble ideal. But I cannot anticipate with indiffer- 
ence the loss of the civic virtues of our forefathers or the 
closing of the glorious roll of faithful friendship, re- 
splendent with the names of Orestes and Pylades, Damon 
and Pythias, and of David and Jonathan, the Jewish 
friends, of whom I told you in my former letter.” 

We may note, ew passant, that this mention of David 
and Jonathan, together with some other sentences in our 

document, indicate that the writer had previously read 
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some Jewish literature, probably some of the books of 
the Old Testament. 

I think it must be just after this long, clear piece of 
the manuscript that we should place some fragments 
which seem to be part of a lament that Christians are 
becoming increasingly inclined to substitute faith in 
Christ for right action, and to dwell almost exclusively 
on the supernatural part of their creed. If I read him 
correctly, the writer of the letter did not care, because 
of these tendencies, to go to Christian services, but I 
cannot be sure of this. ~ 

I proceed to another long, clear passage, following some 
remarks, which I cannot decipher perfectly, on the con- 
ception and early organization of the Church, in which 
institution our author sees the outlet of the corporate 
feeling that could no longer express itself in political or- 
ganization, and which he regards with mingled senti- 
ments of admiration and distrust. The clear passage 
runs thus: “And now I come to what is to me as a Greek 
the most striking characteristic of Christianity; v7z., 
its personal view of life. 

“Instead of striving to attain the Good,. Christians 
try to obey a personal God, whom they regard as a Father 
dwelling in heaven; and even this God seems to be too 
impersonal for them, and they now really worship Christ, 
though, except in the later writings, they do not deify 
him. 

“Also, instead of caring about Justice, as an imper- 
sonal law, they aim at doing good to all men. Now, 
knowing as you do, how my mind has been formed by 
Aschylus and Plato, you need not be told that to me 
the idea must be the chief thing, and that I cannot accept 
any view of God which does not represent him as the 
source and the centre of all the noblest ideas. More- 
over, I cannot help seeing that the more personal view 
has evil consequences; for I notice that Jews and Chris- 
tians (who agree in their love of the Personal) would 
indignantly repel an assertion that God (or Christ) 
was not good, they yet dwell less on his holiness than 
on his favors (real or imaginary) to themselves or 
their nation, thereby sometimes degrading him to the 
level of a capricious potentate or parent, strongly ad- 
dicted to favoritism. 

“And yet, at its best, how irresistible is the appeal 
of this personal conception of Deity. There is one 
parable ascribed to Jesus, where God is presented under 
the figure of a father who has two sons. One of the sons 
demands the property that is his, then goes away and 
squanders it in riotous living till he is reduced to beggary, 
when, in fear and trembling, he makes up his mind to 
go back to his father and beg to be made one of his hired 
servants. But his father goes out to meet him, while 
he is yet a great way off, welcomes him back with joy, 
and makes a great feast to celebrate his return. Could 
anything be more beautiful? And why should it not 
shadow forth a truth? But my hope that this is a true 
picture of the Deity is founded on the conviction that a 
perfect Being would act so; 7.e., on my idea of perfec- 
tion, which could not exist unless I put ideas before 
persons. 

“Again, with regard to duty, there is much that ap- 
peals to me in the personal view. Does it not strike 
you sometimes, in Plato, that one would admire his 
enthusiasm for justice more if more feeling were expressed 
for the people who were to be treated justly? And, 
again, with regard to ‘Thucydides’ account of the 
Mitylenean Decree. It was, of course, a thing to glory 
in, that the people of Athens could repent of a cruel 
sentence and shew their repentance so practically: I 
never read without a thrill how the rowers—fed by their 
comrades with bread soaked in oil and wine—never laid 
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down their oars, night or day, till they arrived ‘at the 
island just in time to save the inhabitants. And yet 
one would like a word of pity for those condemned to 
death and slavery—the whole population! ‘Think of it! 

“You cannot wonder that I should contrast with this 
lack of feeling in our literature the Jewish precept, re- 
garded by Jesus as the summing up of the Second Table 
of the Law: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’— 
the spirit of which animates all the Christian writers 
except, indeed, when they are dealing with their religious 
opponents. 

“But, on the other hand, when we find Paul exhorting 
his. converts, —' Speak every man truth with his neighbor, 
for we are members one of another,’—we long to send him 
to Plato or Afschylus to be taught of a great law of 
truth, far above all personal relations. Yes; once more 
we see that the old and the new teaching are comple- 
mentary to one another, and that each alone may be 
mischievous.”’ 

These are evidently the last words of the manuscript, 
as we have it; but I fancy they are not the end of the 
letter, and I hope that some time there may be found, 
not only the rest of this document, but also the “former 
letter”’ to which allusion is made in the passage I quoted 
just now. 

Lonpon, Enc. 


Miracles Again. 


BY REV. D. C. LIMBAUGH. 


It seems to me the objections assigned by Rev. H. N. 
Brown to Prof. Emerton’s ideas of miracles, based upon 
a preference for miracles as against determinism, are 
not founded in the nature of things. Mr. Brown’s ideas 
of the supernatural and miraculous seem to be confused 
with spiritual in contradistinction to physical. He is not 
sufficiently clear as to his ideas of freedom and law. 

Man’s freedom is not in consequence of the disregard of 
law, but it is attained by compliance with law. Man 
may overcome the consequences and operations of law, 
but he does so by combining, arranging, and directing 
laws already in existence. And so at last man attains 
his object not inignoring law, but by means of obedience 
to law. The farmer gets results simply by bringing the 
elements of production together, God through nature’s 
processes does the rest. Man’s moral freedom is attained 
only when he makes his will God’s will. Jesus shows us 
that God is our Father, that we are God’s children, that 
this potential relationship may be developed into the 
full and perfect life. Man is not in one place and God 
in another place. Where man is God is, and where God 
is man is. Where the world with all its ethical and 
spiritual laws is God is, and there is no place where he 
is not. It does not smack of pantheism to say that the 
universe could not exist without God, and it is philo- 
sophically sound to say God cannot be if there were no 
universe. It is perfectly reverent to say God cannot 
get along without man any better than man can get 
along without God. 

There is a sense in which each act of the will is a creative 
act, but only to the extent of taking one of two given 
alternatives. It would be as impossible to choose a 
third alternative (?) as to create the third one. Another 
consideration is that man is under the necessity of choos- 
ing one of these alternatives. This is a law of his ethi- 
cal being which he may no more ignore than the physical 
necessity of breathing or the spiritual necessity that 
makes every man pray, whether he will or not. A man 
must love or he will hate. He must aspire or he will 
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grovel. The man who is not progressing is retrograding. 
Hither he is growing better or he is growing worse. 

If “God stands outside of and above law,” then we 
have not an immanent God, but an extraneous God. 
Then this is not a vital, living, throbbing universe, but 
a machine from which God stands apart; sometimes he 
comes into it and sometimes he stays away from it; some- 
times he acts upon it and sometimes he lets it run itself. 
God is not only above all, but he is equally within and 
through all. You cannot have an omniscient God if 
you have not also an omnipresent God. Dr. Brown says 
that ‘‘God must be transcendent, as well as immanent, 
in the world that he has made. Its laws are such as he 
has established, and he should be free to break them if 
that should seem best in his sight.’ But, if transcendent 
carries with it the idea of being outside of and above, 
how can God at the same time be immanent if imma- 
nence means to be within? It must always be maintained 
that God is within law as well as above it. Indeed, 
God is the life of the law conveying it forward. Without 
God there is no law of nature. 

The very profound and practical question is asked, 
“How can we say with assurance that God never would 
deem it wise to act in contradiction of some established 
law? and how, therefore, can we shut out the possibility 
of miracle?’ ‘The statutes of the Lord are sure. ‘The 
laws of nature are steadfast. The laws of the universe 
may be depended upon. If this is not true, then Dean 
Everett was wholly mistaken in the fundamental law of 
his whole system of the “Science of Thought,’’ his wise 
and spherical thought concerning the universe, his sane 
theology, his interpretation of modern science and the 
deep spiritual insight that pervades the whole of his 
teachings. Dean Everett teaches that we are born with 
a feeling that the environment into which we are born 
is all of a piece; that it all hangs together; that each 
thread leads back to one great and common centre, that 
each fact is but one of a large and central group of facts; 
that the facts and laws of the natural sciences, along with 
the ethical and spiritual laws of the universe, are but two 
sides of the one and great whole; that, when we are study- 
ing the natural sciences, we are getting hold of only one 
sphere in which God manifests himself; and that beyond 
and within is to be found God the Father in whom we 
all must believe and whom we must trust. We can 
know God only through some such channel as this if 
we are to trust our consciousness. If this feeling of unity 
which we have derived from God himself through nature’s 
processes does not deceive us, then we must feel that 
the laws of cause and effect must be depended upon. 
If miracles can happen independent of the regular proc- 
esses of nature, then we know not what to depend upon, 
and, not knowing upon what to depend, we cannot depend 
upon God. In that case we should have a capricious 
God and not a God of certainty. Certainly God has 
established all the laws of nature that are established. 
They are a necessary part of his being. They have 
their being in him, and are therefore final and perfect 
in their operation. If they have not been thought out 
to perfection and established in finality, then God is not 
all-wise, powerful, and loving, and therefore not God. 
In these laws we read the mind of God, and therefore 
can say what he is doing, what he has done, and can 
measurably predict what he will do. Mr. Brown seems to 
make the mistake that we cannot know the mind of God. 
We may not know the mind of God to perfection, but we 
do not know anything in its finality. We can only say 
we know only attributes and manifestations. Dean 
Everett says in his “Science of Thought” that, when 
we know the attributes and manifestations of a thing, 
when we see a thing in its relations, we know all of the 
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thing that is to be known, and therefore know the thing 
as itis. Now, if we know the laws of nature, we see God 
at work, and can infer his nature, his method, and may 
justly infer what he will do. If we cannot know God, 
then of all men we are the most miserable. God is the 
life, the soul, the force of ‘‘the order of the outward 
world,’’ and therefore that order cannot be other than 
the divine process of doing things. This is not a mechani- 
cal universe, for it is alive from centre to circumference 
with the spirit of God. God does not and cannot ex- 
traneously act upon it, for it is not his nature. The 
universe lives and moves. and has its being in God, it is 
the offspring of God. Miracle implies mechanism, for 
miracle is not as some contend,—that which happens as a 
result of some higher law. If it happens according to 
law, then it is in the realm of the law of causation and not 
in the realm of that which takes place in spite of and in 
contradiction to law. 

But Mr. Brown says, earnestly, ‘‘ Meanwhile, our whole 
life is, in a way, miraculous, because it is constantly 
injecting into the natural order a force not born of causa- 
tion, whereby it produces results which natural law alone 
would never bring to pass.’’ Our lives are not miracu- 
lous; for we are ourselves products of nature, we are in 
the world as a part of the world, and all our forces must 
be operated in accord with law, and we must use the 
means placed within our reach by nature. Long ago the 
Duke of Argyle taught in ‘‘The Reign of Law”’ that even 
God accomplishes ends by the use of means. True, 
we are forces; but we are such forces as God has seen fit 
to make us through the processes of nature, and what- 
ever force we may be constantly injecting into the natural 
order must fit into that natural order, else the results 
will be void. Our lives and the forces which we inject 
into the order of nature are not miraculous and super- 
natural, but natural and spiritual. True, we are spiritual 
forces, but not miraculous and supernatural forces. 

Then to sum up what has been said, it seems that man 
must choose according to the law of his being and in 
consonance with facts and principles of life and nature 
round about him; that his freedom consists in so doing, 
and that liberty is attained only by making his will the 
will of God the Father as Jesus taught and exemplified; 
that God himself, so far as we know, always works within 
the purview of law, using means for the accomplishment 
of his purposes; and therefore that freedom does not and 
cannot mean either with man or God the accomplishment 
of ends independent of means, but that miracle does 
mean outside of and beyond the processes of causation, 
and therefore miracle cannot take place and never has 
taken place. It is not best for our Christian lives that 
any such thing should take place. Miracles would 
destroy confidence and trust in the universe and God 
and would destroy rational Christian faith. 

Fort Worts, TEx. 


Spiritual Life, 


The self-indulgence or the abnegation of the day 
may turn the scales of truth and justice in some far-off 
millennium, as well as break some heart warm-beating 
at our side or still its every pang.—John W. Chadwick. 


a 


Too much noise deafens us; too much light blinds us; 
too great a distance or too much of proximity equally 
prevents us from being able to see; too long and too 
short a discourse obscures our knowledge of a subject; 
too much ot truth stuns us.—Pascal. 
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Sad will be the day for any man when he becomes con- 
tented with the thoughts he is thinking and the deeds he 
is doing,—when there is not forever beating at the doors 
of his soul some great desire to do something larger 
which he knows that he was meant and made to do.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

ed 


There is no sort of wrong deed of which a man can 
bear the punishment alone: you can’t isolate yourself 
and say that the evil that is in you shall not spread. 
Men’s lives are as thoroughly blended with each other 
as the air they breathe: evil_spreads as necessarily as 
disease.—George Eliot. — 

ed 


Practical duty enriches the fancy and the heart, and 
action clears and deepens the affections. No one can 
have a true idea of right until he does it, any genuine 
reverence for it till he has done it often and with cost, 
any peace ineffable in it, till he does it always and with 
alacrity.—J. Martineau. 


The Religious Patrimony of the Rising Generation. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


The best introduction to my subject is supplied by 
relating the story of a certain family. The father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather in this family had pain- 
fully toiled through their successive lives to accumulate 
a comfortable property and secure a good home for 
themselves and their descendants. It was only very 
gradually and with much difficulty that this was accom- 
plished. By generation after generation, especially upon 
the seventeenth to the twentieth century, the greatest 
obloquy and hardships had been endured. -At length 
success crowned the family struggles, and the world 
that formerly had frowned upon their efforts at inde- 
pendence became friendly. 

But now that, in pleasanter relations with their neigh- 
bors, the children were growing up, and, with the nascent 
development of youthful curiosity and the social ten- 
dencies and play instincts of their age, they were getting 
a little restive, what did the parents do? 

Did they guard the ancient patrimony all the more 
carefully, for the blessing of their sons and daughters 
in their mature years, when it would be so valuable to 
them? On the contrary, strange to say, the inconsider- 
ate parents brought out the fortune and family treasures, 
which had been so toilsomely acquired, and handed them 
over to the half-grown children to do with the precious 
heirlooms whatever they pleased. 

“We believe in freedom,” said the parents, as they 
brought out the railroad securities, real-estate papers, 
and other items of the family estate. ‘Children ought 
not to be restricted, as they used to be. So here is your 
patrimony. When I was a youngster, my parents would 
not let me touch a cent of the principal. 
to enjoy yourselves. I see that your little playmates are 
sailing ships on the pond and building bonfires out on 
the street. I want you to have as good a time as they. 
So, if you want these title deeds or stock certificates to 
feed the bonfires, or wish these bank-bills or railroad 
bonds to make paper boats and sail on the water, it 
would be bigoted and tyrannical in us to prevent you. 
Children ought to have their liberty and pleasure while 
they are young, and they should not fetter themselves 
by scruples about such transcendental things, so entirely 
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above them, as bonds and stocks and title-deeds. It 
will be soon enough when they are grown up to attend to 
such things. So, if you like, toss the bank-bills out of 
the windows on to the frolicsome breezes and see what 
amusing curves they make as they whirl about. Or 
cut up them and the other old family papers into doll- 
dresses, if you prefer. There will be some good fun in 
that, won’t there?”’ 

And so the hereditary patrimony went up in smoke or 
out of the window, to sail off on the wind or sink in the 
pond or be trampled in the mire, while the children had a 
good time with their thoughtless playmates. 

The story, of course, is only a fable. But has it nota 
very serious lesson? 

Dwell on it a moment until the absurdity of such treat- 
ment of the pecuniary inheritance of any household sinks 
well into your mind. What criminal folly would every 
one pronounce it to be! 

Then turn your thought from material estates to spirit- 
ual estates, and bethink yourself how many families treat 
the religious patrimony of their family line with similar 
thoughtlessness. 

Recall the ages of strenuous mental struggle and bitter 
odium through which liberal religion has gained its present 
free and rational faith. Recall the painful and tedious 
process of extracting the thorns and tares of superstition 
from traditional theology and the patient and long-suf- 
fering friction with the rough stones of popular bigotry 
that has been necessary to rub the old-time dogmas down 
to a tolerable and livable smoothness. 

Think over the long years that eminent scholars have 
spent in toilsome research, excavating and arranging the 
confused mounds of Scripture lore, sifting out fact from 
fable and historic reality from tradition and myth, till at 
length order and sense have been introduced into the het- 
erogeneous collection of Jewish books, threescore and ten 
or more in number, which we call the Bible. And now 
that, at the cost of bitter martyrdoms and innumerable 
persecutions, criticism has at length garnered the pre- 
cious harvest, and freedom to think in the realm of faith as 
well as in science and secular history has been gained and 
the dearly bought intellectual fruit comes so easily to the 
hands of the present generation, what do its inheritors 
do? What else do they do (strange to relate) than to pass 
over the treasures of their costly victory to the hands of 
careless young foll to be disposed of according as their 
childish indolence, ignorance, caprice, or chance acquaint- 
anceship may dictate? They allow all the rich mental soil 
so painfully redeemed from the thickets of prejudice and 
misinformation to run back to rank weeds or degenerate 
into arid barrenness. 

Why does this astonishing difference exist between 
our treatment of material inheritances and _ spiritual 
inheritances? Is it because the religious patrimony is 
of so much less value? 

On the contrary, of all the subjects that can occupy 
human thought, are there many, if any, that are more 
important? The love of the highest and best is as per- 
sistent in all growing life as it is subtle in its fascination. 
On every side the voices of philanthropist, editor, lect- 
urer, and statesman summon us solemnly to what they 
call the sacred work of social reform. But surely as 
long as exhorters exhort and organizations multiply for 
the purpose of reforming and elevating other people, 
we shall always need one institution and one day for the 
reformation and uplifting of ourselves. 

Religion may not give money, but it gives more than 
money. It gives those sanctions and consolations which 
make all the chief steps of daily life (birth, marriage, 
parentage, illness, and death) something higher than the 
life of a beast. It is religion which cements society, 
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which summons men to truth and virtue, which binds 
hearts to duty and hallows sorrow and parting with 
“a light which never was on sea or land.” An education 
which instructs the young in their proper attitude and 
relation to everybody else except to their supreme Judge, 
their most beneficent Friend, and the Infinite Source 
of all,—what show of completeness has such an education? 
A standard of culture and instruction which omits the 
study of that Book which has most widely influenced 
the development of our race and ignores the history of 
the one man who, more than any other, has inspired 
humanity with spiritual aspiration and disinterested 
helpfulness, and in an unexampled way has elevated the 
trend of civilization,—what a fragmentary and super- 
ficial culture is that! 

The duty, then, of providing for the religious training 
of the young is a paramount one, both in the church 
and the home. 

Yet how neglected it is in the average liberal Christian 
family! It is notorious how much time and attention 
are given in every such household to the physical health 
and to the intellectual, musical, and social training of 
the young folk. But it is equally notorious how little 
attention is given to their spiritual training. In the 
ordinary liberal family how rare is the mother who is as 
much concerned about her child’s regularity in attendance 
at Sunday-school as she is about her attendance. at danc- 
ing-school, or gives as much daily care to the young 
folk’s moral and religious development as she does to 
their piano practice, to the curling of their hair, or to the 
cutting of their finger nails? 

And yet, when the young folk at length scramble 
up somehow through the wide and perplexing thicket 
of religious inquiry, if they do not come. out earnest 
Unitarians or Universalists and follow in the honorable 
footsteps of their fathers and mothers, we are foolish 
enough to feel surprised at their defection. 

What are the reasons for this popular inattention to 
the religious training of our children? 

One common reason is the modern dislike of cant and 
the forced and formal piety of former days. 

In reaction against the compulsory prayers and Bible 
reading and gloomy devoutness of Puritan days, the 
popular sentiment of the present time has swung over 
into an equally extreme idolatry of religious liberty,— 
liberty not merely for the adult, who is entitled to it, 
but even for the immature minds of childhood and youth. 

Added to this reason is another thing, perhaps even 
more influential; viz., the state of laxity and uncertainty 
in the parents’ minds that results from their own lack of 
positive convictions. As a father, prominent in a liberal 
church, once said to me, “I am not myself at all sure what 
is religious truth, and so I do not feel like forcing any 
religious opinions or habits whatsoever upon my child; 
but I shall let him grow up in freedom to choose for him- 
self at maturity, without previous bias.” 

There is, to be sure, a certain plausibility in these 
excuses. But they will not stand examination. The 
superstitiousness of orthodox piety, a century or half a 
century ago, as little justifies neglect of rational and 
liberal spiritual culture to-day as the blue pills of our 
grandfathers’ doctors supply reason for becoming dis- 
ciples of Christian Science in this twentieth century. 

Odious as religious cant is, the cant of agnosticism and 
the cant of religious anarchy and the down-dragging 
currents of religious indifference are just as unwhole- 
some. And, as for spiritual liberty, to turn a child loose 
prematurely from the good influences of his own home to 
follow his individual caprice or to surrender himself to 
the control of chance playmates is a worse tyranny. It 
is to shut him up while but half developed in the pint- 
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pot of a superficial scepticism or a bigoted superstition. 
The youthful mind, at a certain age when mental rebell- 
iousness ferments within, often fancies it has outgrown 
Christianity, when the truth is it has never even been in- 
troduced to the gospel. Conceited young skirmishers who 
proudly wave the banner of progress (but have never, in 
truth, got within smelling distance of the firing-line) pat- 
ronizingly assure veteran Christian scholars that theism 
and its various doctrines are quite irreconcilable with 
modern science, when, in fact, the briefest cross-examina- 
tion as to their first-hand knowledge of either of the sub- 
jects discloses them to be impartially lacking in both fields 
of anything more than the thinnest veneer of second-hand 
information. 

It is true enough that, according to modern reasoners, 
there is no demonstrative nor absolute certainty in 
religion, and the liberal Christian must acknowledge 
considerable truth and power in the other churches 
and faiths outside of his own. 

But, according to our most eminent thinkers, there is 
a similar lack of indisputable truth in the laws of phys- 
ical welfare, in the fundamental propositions of morals, 
and even in the axioms of geometry. ‘All of them,” 
say our advanced thinkers, ‘‘are open to discussion. 
There may be space of four dimensions, where Euclid’s 
propositions no longer hold true. And also, it may be, 
that, were our organisms and social relations altered, as 
is quite conceivable, then all our social duties would 
shift and change accordingly.” 

But now, because of such possibilities, what parent is 
foolish enough to abandon all hygienic habits and regula- 
tions for the young folk in the home, give up all moral 
requirements in rearing their children, or regard the 
inculeation of cleanliness, purity, honesty, and truth- 
telling as things too uncertain to be taught? 

What father, because of these speculative uncertainties, 
is so foolish as to instruct his boys that arithmetic and 
geometry are mere hypotheses that might as well be 
ignored in practical life, and the grammar school where 
they are taught need never be attended except when 
the child likes to go there? Or what mother is so fool- 
ishly afraid of putting intellectual fetters on her boy’s 
mind that she would allow him to grow up in ignorance 
of the current spelling of English words or the current 
American tables of money, weights, and measures, on 
the ground that they were but conventional things 
which, when he grew up, he might not choose to retain, 
but might adopt instead a more modern simplified spell- 
ing and the French decimal system? 

I can assure all such finical parents that, if they are too 
scrupulous to bias their children’s minds to adopt their 
own rational beliefs, their maid-servants and orthodox 
neighbors and their children’s playmates will have no 
such heSitation, and the bias and the twist will be re- 
ceived from some other quarter than their own home. 
Unless you bring up your child under a bell-glass, you 
cannot prevent his getting biases and prepossessions 
from some one. If you do not pretty early supply the 
kind that seem most rational and healthy to you, your 
child will get irrational and unhealthy ones injected into 
his veins from some less desirable quarter. He will get 
them in the school-yard, in the kitchen, on the street, 
and on the playground. ‘To expect, as crude liberals so 
often expect, that their offspring may grow up to the 
age of twenty without absorbing any religious preju- 
dices whatever, wise or unwise, and then may freely and 
impartially select their chosen faiths for the battle of 
life, is a truly surprising instance of irrational credulity. 

The youthful heart is fated to have its mental and 
spiritual wax tinted and impressed by some one. 

As the parents are those to whom, in the nature of the 
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case, the chief responsibility belongs, they ought to see 
to it that that tint and impression be of the right sort, 
not the wrong sort. 

Every parent owes to his child his own best ideals. 
In such matters as food, clothing, secular education, and 
amusements, the thing that loving fathers and mothers 
find is good for themselves they are naturally desirous 
to provide for their children. Why is this not also the 
case in the field of religion? If parents have any con- 
victions about religious matters or discern any value in 
religious habits, inspirations, or consolations, they should 
desire their children to share in them, and they should 
take care to furnish them. ~All-educated parents would 
regard it as a great dereliction of duty to have their 
children learn false geography or incorrect English, or 
to have their arithmetic knowledge modelled on that 
of the Feejee Islanders. But, as all history shows, false 
religion has wrought far more evil in the world than 
errors in these secular branches. False religion in the 
past has incited far greater mischief and far more 
misery. 

What cruelties and woes has bigotry and religious hate 
been the cause of, from the days when Socrates was 
forced to drink the hemlock and Jesus was sent to his 
crucifixion, down to the gory massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholemew’s day; from martyrdoms such as those of 
Arius, Hus, Servetus, and Francis David, down to the 
later-day mobbings of a Priestley and the manifold 
meannesses and subtle pains of modern theological 
persecutions! 

What anguish, heart-breakings, and insanities even, 
have the misrepresentations of God and the hereafter, 
due to antique superstitions, Christian fatalism, and 
gloom, and the mind-wrecking excitements of sensational 
revivals, produced in the hearts of sensitive men and 
women! Are not the chilling statistics of our lunatic 
asylums altogether too significant on these points? 

What father and mother leaves it to his child to say 
if he would Jike to learn to count, if he would like to 
learn to read or to write? 

These things are ‘‘a matter of course.’”’ So should 
religious education, with equal reason, be ‘a matter of 
course.” The child who does not receive it is deprived 
of an important part of his birthright. He is set adrift 
on the sea of life all unequipped with instruments and 
helm, to bring his life-ship to the calm haven of heav- 
enly peace. He is set adrift without anchor against 
its storms of temptation, without sails or engine to breast 
its tides of adversity, without sextant to guide his course 
across the briny wastes of trial and grief and doubt. 

Sound and wholesome religion does not “come by 
nature’? any more than reading or writing. The weeds 
of superstition, scepticism, and pessimism, of course, 
will grow hap-hazard readily enough; but for the 
sweet and full-blown blossoms of spiritual devoutness 
something more than the hap-hazard method is needed. 
For this, as for good growth, wise planting and careful 
fostering are required. 

In the Connecticut Valley have been found slabs of 
sandstone, on which are to be seen the imprint of the 
toes of lizards, and even the impressions left by drops of 
rain and wave-beats of surf which, millions of years ago, 
fell on the soft sand of the ancient sea-beach and left 
their traces there. Just as impressible as that wet sand 
is the child’s heart, and equally enduring may be the 
stamp and mould that it receives in its early years. 

The great thing for a child is to get good habits, the 
right turn of mind. Put a pure-blooded American 
child into an Irish family, and how surely it catches the 
brogue! Put the Irish child early enough into a refined 
New England family, and the cultivated accent is almost 
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equally certain to be acquired. It was not any par- 
ticular lesson or day or week that did it. It was the 
constant repetition. So for the religious nurture of 
young people the important thing is a similar steady 
current of influence, the in-breathing, week after week, 
of a reverent yet rational spiritual atmosphere. 

In a certain measure, the Sunday-school supplies 
this. I know, indeed, that, as the Sunday-school at 
present is managed, it is far from an ideal place of re- 
ligious training. Its instruction is too superficial and 
unsystematic. In the liberal school there is a notable 
lack of thoroughness. Its teachers are too ill-informed 
and inexperienced, and there is that most fatal lack, 
the lack of authority and suitable backing by the parents, 
to enable the teachers, even if they were competent, 
to obtain the requisite study and regular attendance 
needed on the part of their pupils. 

In these respects the orthodox and Episcopalian 
schools do better. But in these schools the instruction 
is objectionably dogmatic and centred on rituals and 
catechisms, instead of on the great themes of duty and 
spiritual life. The preaching, to be sure, in the pulpits 
of the popular churches often appears nowadays as 
liberal as in the pulpits accounted heretodox. The 
young man or woman who, in liberal Sunday-schools 
and churches, has gained some idea of progressive the- 
ology and Biblical criticism is not apt to be much in- 
fluenced, after he has grown up, by dogmatic preaching 
of the antique type. But the Sunday-school lessons and 
catechisms in orthodox and Episcopal churches, man- 
aged, as they are, by the least intelligent of their laymen 
and lay-women (and it is generally lay-women of little 
breadth of mind and little experience of life), are apt to 
be exceedingly backward and full of old superstitions 
and most hollow verbal formulas. 

The child who is allowed by a liberal parent to attend 
such a Sunday-school (just because it is near by or pat- 
ronized by fashionable neighbors or because some school 
companion teases him to join it) gets the old dogmas so 
badly inoculated in his veins that he may never outgrow 
them; or, if he does wake up to their irrationality, it 
causes a most painful and injurious spiritual wrench. 

While the liberal Sunday-school needs great improve- 
ment, it supplies, at least, a wholesome atmosphere of 
rational devoutness, a magnetic esprit de corps, and it 
fosters loyalty to truth, a spirit of helpfulness in social 
welfare, and regular attention to spiritual matters, and 
in these ways is indispensable. It is “the Children’s 
Church,” and, until they get old enough to appreciate 
the sermons and services of the regular adult congrega- 
tion, it ought to have the constant attendance of the 
young folk and the hearty support of the men and 
women of the congregation. 

The parents especially should co-operate with the 
Sunday-school, as earnestly as they do with the day 
school, taking care that the lessons-prescribed are learned; 
and, by a wide-awake interest in this place and method of 
religious training, they should make it an easy thing for 
the children to go to it,—not the hard thing that it so 
often is to-day. 

But this is but the initial and elementary part of the 
parents’ work in educating religiously the young souls 
intrusted to them. It is not the end or chief part. The 
most regular Sunday habits and most admirable in- 
struction outside the home will be no more than a barren 
form, unless within the home, by the domestic fireside, 
the little ones breathe in a pure atmosphere of reverence 
and faith. 

The parent who would have his child religious must 
be himself religious. And that religious life in the father 
and mother must not remain hidden in a cold reserve. 
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It should have cordial and natural expression in the 
daily life of the home. 

“The young will not know and love God,’’ well says 
a wise writer, “unless through the face and lips of the 
earthly father and mother they catch the reflection of 
the Heavenly Father’s love and spirit.” 

Here is the fountain-head of living water from which 
the vital streams of religion must flow. And the best 
method to give this free outlet is the institution in the 
home of some daily religious worship. For the fostering 
of the religious life in young people there is nothing 
equal to the tender suggestions of some such simple 
service. It is a recognition of the common faith; the 
deep bond which unites the members of the household 
in sympathy and love, the solemn avowal of which, as 
has well been said, “falls on the susceptible hearts of 
children like fruitful rain on the vernal fields.” 

Families ought to have at the close of breakfast or 
supper (whichever time is most convenient) a brief 
reading from Scripture or some book of devotional thought, 
such as Mrs. Tileston’s ‘‘Daily Strength,” closing with 
a brief prayer which all can join in, like the Lord’s 
Prayer. On Sunday afternoon or evening the house- 
hold should also be brought together for a half hour or 
so to sing some good hymns or to recite Scripture pas- 
sages or read some choice religious poems; and this 
regularly recurring testimony of the soul’s noblest as- 
pirations, in which parent and children unite, will keep 
the altar flame of divine trust and gratitude steadily 
glowing. ‘These hymns and poems and Scripture pas- 
sages may be so selected as to cover the great essentials 
of religious faith; and, repeated as they should be from 
week to week, till thoroughly familiar, will insensibly 
sink so deep into the heart as to become sacred safe- 
guards of purity and honesty, perennial quickness of the 
higher life of the spirit. 

There is, let me repeat, no receipt for the Christian 
nurture of the young so efficacious as the fostering of 
this religious atmosphere in the family circle. Between 
father and son, between mother and daughter, there 
should be, not the distance and stiff reserve so common 
at the present day, but confidence and communion of 
spirit,—a frank and tender communion prevailing not 
merely in the surface things of life and the matters of 
lesser importance, but extending to its deepest and most 
holy experiences. ‘Then shall the religious life of our 
young folk be neither starved to arid indifference and 
lean soul poverty, nor need the convulsive outbreaks of 
volcanic revivals to assert itself, but it shall gently and 
graciously unfold itself in as natural and sweet a blos- 
soming as the June rose opens its fragrant petals to the 
summer sunshine. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 


Living Branches. 


Humanity comes often, as Jesus did, crowned with 
sorrows and burdened with trouble, walking a weary, 
dusty road, one that is steep and rocky here and set with 
thorns there. It is for us to strew the way not merely 
with branches which shall wither and die in a day, as 
did the multitudes who thus honored Jesus as he entered 
the city of the Great King, but rather to set the road with 
living palms of kindness, charity, courage, cheer, love, 
and forgiveness, which shall take root and grow, till 
men may walk under shady trees, in whose branches the 
birds sing and from whose roots the cool springs bubble, 
soft mosses grow and flowers spring, and there may find 
rest unto their souls and healing of their wounded hearts. 
R. F. Johonnot. 
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Shakespeare’s Birthday. 


On such an April day as this 
Brave Will, the lover, lightly ran 
Across the fields to claim a kiss,— 
A birthday kiss from Anne. 


He did not plead in vain, I wis. 
Think what he had, the lucky man! 
A poet’s heart, a lover’s bliss, — 
A birthday kiss from Anne. 
—Enmily Sargent Lewis, in “The Little Singer.” 


Did he Fail or Succeed? 


BY REV. N. S. HOAGLAND. 


For forty odd years he worked as few men 
have, and yet so little had he to show for it 
that he often asked himself the question, 
and with a sinking heart. So little was 
there he had done that could be measured 
with the tape-line or stated in numerals 
that in time he acquired the habit of sitting 
under the juniper-tree in Elijah-like despair. 
‘True, his work was not directly upon measur- 
able things. It was not with brick and 
stone or products of the farm or the shop, 
and so it was not easily measurable. But, 
estimated by the ordinary standards of his 
profession, which was that of the ministry, 
he had little to show for his more than 
forty years of brave, persistent labor. There 
was no strong, self-supporting church or- 
ganization as a result of his work. ‘True, 
he had started several churches, but some- 
how none of them ever became strong, 
financially or otherwise. 

Nor was he a conspicuous success in a 
business way. Late in life he inherited some 
property from his father or grandfather; 
and, if he had just sat still and done nothing, 
he would have been accounted a consider- 
able success, financially. But he wasn’t 
the sit-still kind. He had dreams of building 
up in his home country a great open-air 
educational and religious institution that 
should train the multitudes in habits of health, 
culture, and uprightness, and nurture the 
higher ideals of conduct and aspiration. 

He did not go among strangers nor to 
a far country to do his work. Asa preacher, 
his gospel was foreign to his kindred and to 
his neighbors. Yet there he stayed, right 
through his manhood’s prime. And this is 
the strange thing, because with his ability 
and education he could have found, so it 
would seem, more congenial employment 
elsewhere. Certainly he could have secured 
better paid remuneration and appreciation 
in the larger cities or in some of the older 
settled portions of the country, where his 
gospel was more acceptable. 

But somehow the home call was the more 
compelling. To this queer man salary or 
appreciation did not seem to count very 
much in determining his field of work. It 
was the meed of his service rather than the 
ability of the people to pay for it or quite 
appreciate it that drew him. The fact 
that they were his home people—the friends 
and companions of his youth—made them 
near and dear, and he was willing to serve 
them as best he could, even without any 
official call or a salary such as any ordinary 
minister would recognize or accept. But 
he was no ordinary minister, by any modern 
professional standard. It was certainly a 
queer sort of minister who, at the cost of 
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being called a heretic, would stay, year 
after year, in his home neighborhood, and 
who would settle down and try to raise a 
family on nothing a year—save what the 
good Lord, in the shape of far-away friends 
of his work, might send. 

And so wrapped up was he in the gospel he 
preached that he forgot to build a church 
strong enough to support itself or him. 

He was not lazy. One would as soon 


accuse Satan of lethargy. He did not) 


fritter away his time on any side lines for 
fame or fortune. He was always strenu- 
ously busy about his Father’s business. Now 
it was the freedom of the slave and the 
integrity of the Union that claimed his full 
and fervid enthusiasm and heroic service; 
now, the cause of liberal religion, where it 
was called a dangerous heresy; now, a stern 
clarion call to temperance and health and 
righteousness, civic and personal, a call to 
toleration, broad culture, and high ideals. 

“Yes,” said two men in a lawyer’s office, 
the other day,—one was a leading attorney 
in the town and a man of acknowledged 
authority among the members of his own 
profession; the other was a reputable and 
capable real-estate dealer,—‘‘yes,”’ they 
agreed, “‘it is true he has failed to build up 
a strong church, but he has done a good deal 
better. He has made all the churches more 
liberal, and has helped the moral life of the 
whole county.” Neither of these men was 
a member of this man’s church, so their 
testimony could have had no denomina- 
tional bias in his favor. And then another 
surprising thing. Many ministers, after 
three or four years’ preaching to one con- 
gregation, want a change, and often the 
desire is mutual. But this man stayed in 
his native town practically the whole of his 
professional lifetime. Doubtless, he did 
get tired and disheartened, and maybe 
there were those who got tired of him. 
But no one said so, while recalling his long 
and valued service to the community. 

It was a surprise to hear people, on more 
than one occasion, say that they considered 
him even yet the best preacher in the county. 
At funerals every one bore willing testimony 
that he was unexcelled. Here, too, is an- 
other surprising thing. Although for many 
years his gospel was accounted unorthodox 
and dangerous, no one in the county now 
considers it quite in good form to die unless 
he preaches the funeral or at least has a word 
to say of comfort, hope, and consolation. 

Somehow, the sinners, as well as the saints, 
care for his large and sweet assurance and 
his gentle, fervent prayer and benediction. 
Not only the other Protestant churches, but 
the homes of the people, are thus open to 
him, and he never falters in his proclamation 
of the liberal gospel, as interpreted by the 
golden rule and the two great command- 
ments. 

By a curious turn of affairs he is now 
without a salary and without a regular 
congregation in his own church. Yet all 
the other churches, whose rules admit the 
recognition of clergymen other than their 
own, give him a cordial welcome, and in 
them his voice is gladly heard, in stirring 
exhortation or fervent prayer. 

Every Sunday, usually morning and even- 
ing, and sometimes in the afternoon too, 
he worships with some congregation, and he 
is everywhere given glad fellowship, and is 
asked to take a part in conducting the 
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service. Even the Catholic priest and he 
are the best of friends. 

So it has come about that, as the lone 
apostle of the liberal and rational faith which 
it has been the distinct and exalted task of 
his denomination to promulgate and further, 
he has made good—perhaps even better than 
he had dreamed, and better than many of 
his denominational brethren know or ap- 
preciate. 

It has been his lot to serve a shifting, not 
to say shiftless, class of people. When he 
goes to Chicago, he finds a good part of his 
parish there,.In other cities and towns, 
from Mainé to California, and from Florida 
to Oregon, are those who remember him with 
gratefulness and who speak his name with 
reverence. 

Had he, Jasper 1. Douthit, concentrated 
his genius and energies upon building a 
strong, paying church, those who know him 
well say he could have done it. But they 
say he has done better. They say he has 
served all the churches and the entire 
community as no other man. ? 

Isn’t this a high success, well worth the 
price of lower failures? He has been called 
Our Prophet. This name was given him 
reverently by one of the wise men of the 
East, whose name and fame as a preacher 
and writer is world-wide. But the prophet 
of the East bowed his head before the prophet 
of the West, to receive his benediction 
when last they met, before the one was 
translated. The other still remains, and 
at the age of seventy-six hopes to be re- 
lieved from business burdens that he may 
devote his remaining years more entirely to 
his chosen calling. Always frail and thin, 
he looks to-day no less vigorous than thirty 
years ago, when he was in his prime. He 
may have failed in many things counted as 
success, but he has not failed to give him- 
self unreservedly for the moral uplift and 
spiritual quickening of a nameless multi- 
tude, some of whom are pledging themselves 
and their substance, not to build him a 
grand monument, but to enlarge and carry 
on the open-air schools and assemblies for 
rest, recreation, education, and moral in- 
spiration, to which he has given the last 


twenty years of his active, strenuous life. 
TyncsBoro, Mass. 


Impenetrability. 
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The mind of the impenetrable Englishman 
is by no means always an essentially Con- 
servative mind, though he will seldom accept 
the shilling from the recruiting sergeants 
of Radical reform. His mental strongbox 
may contain a greater or less number of as- 
surances. Of one thing, however, he is 
always certain, and that is that extremes 
meet. The mind of the fervent Conserva- 
tive is very receptive on the sentimental side, 
so long as the sentimentality offered to it is 
marked with the traditional stamp. All sen- 
timentality is made of the same stuff, but 
the traditional patterns upon it are more 
beautiful perhaps than those of newer design. 
The fancy pictures of the artist in reform are 
not painted within the domain of the likely, 
and belong to the regions of poetry rather 
than practice; but exactly the same thing 
is true of half the picturesque conceptions 
of the past. It is unlikely that poverty ever 
looked pretty except from above, or that the 
very poor were ever content or ‘‘looked up”’ 
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to “‘their betters” in any real sense of either 
phrase, though patience, loyalty, and love 
have never been without witness. Selfish- 
ness is as old as Adam; as a wholé, the poor 
never reverenced the rich, and as a whole the 
rich never loved the poor; as a class both de- 
sired their own profit—or history lies. The 
impenetrable poor man knows all this, how- 
ever politely he may examine the picture of 
Merry England presented to him; on the 
other hand, he is not taken in by the flat 
landscape painted by the leveller wherein 
all inequalities have been smoothed away, 
and the pitfalls of envy have been covered 
over, and the icy mountains of selfish dis- 
dain stand beyond the edge of the canvas. 
It is not likely that this will ever be a true 
picture, he says to himself. If he is an edu- 
cated man, a competence drawn from the 
world’s great fortune of words, and not from 
the alms-bag of the intellectual, may help 
him to his conclusion; but, if he have no 
learning, common-sense may bring him to the 
same assurance. As a rule, he is neither 
an optimist nor a pessimist: he is, if we may 
coin a word, an actualist. He thinks things 
are a little better than they were, and will be 
a little better still. This is what all the 
likelihoods point to, and the only verdict 
which common sense will ratify, though it 
cannot quench hope. 

“What an appallingly commonplace per- 
son you have made out the average English- 
man to be!”’ we hear the reader exclaim. 
But he is a commonplace person. The great 
subject for thankfulness is that he is suffi- 
ciently in the majority to be commonplace. 
Seriously, however, he does not reach the 
greatest heights. He has no genius. The 
gods reserve their gifts for the other type; 
and it is the men of genius who suddenly, 
and in contradiction to all the calculations 
of time, set the clock forward, especially men 
of moral genius. They are the abiding 
miracle of history, the abiding inspiration 
of hope, the crowd of witnesses who never 
fail, though science burst itself with indigna- 
tion, to proclaim that human nature, at least, 
is not uniform. It is from the ranks of the 
receptive, again, that we get what may be 
called the Little Brethren of genius,—the un- 
inspired men who are yet distinguished for 
talent; the men excellent for insight rather 
than for force. The receptive man of talent 
is charming indeed, but difficult to depict. 
He is himself only when he is alone. He 
reflects his friends, and, at times, even his 
company. It is impossible to gauge the 
capacity of his mind, for by an extraordi- 
nary arrangement of mental mirrors reality 
merges in counterfeit presentment. 

But the “receptive” type touches a_far 
lower level than the “‘impenetrable.’’ In- 
spiration comes to the simple, and simplicity 
has some affinity somehow with folly. The 
world has not made a mistake there. The 
receptive man when he is a fool—and by that 
we mean the fool who is neither stupid nor 
unsympathetic—is a singularly useless per- 
son. He gives pleasure, however, and often 
pleasure of a very harmless kind. He is 
almost always entertaining to talk to. He 
takes all that is new for true, and we all like 
sometimes to pretend that it is. Some pre- 
tence is necessary to the childish mind, and it 
is a great recreation now and then to grown- 
up people to take some very unlikely proposi- 
tion for granted and then discuss it seriously. 
The cultivated mind sickens alternately at 
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certainty and at supposition, just as chil- 
dren turn from their pretences to demand a 
true story and will pretend again as soon as 
they are tired. For this game one receptive 
fool is almost a necessity: he appears to act 
so well because he is not acting at all. All 
the talkers are playing the fool except him, 
and he makes the game worth the candle. 
The odd thing about him is that, though he 
belongs to the family from which genius 
comes, he is not a judge of genius. It is the 
impenetrable man who recognizes inspira- 
tion. It is he from whom the final judg- 
ment which decides between death and im- 
mortality comes; he who drives away the 
false prophets who prophesy in jargon with 
all the lispers of shibboleths, and decides that 
the really great speak in tongues understanded 
of the people. In fact, in this country, at any 
rate, it is the impenetrable man who has the 
last word.—The Spectator. 


Modern Men of the Stone Age. 


A community of primitive people, wearing 
no clothes, unable to count beyond three, 
and to-day making and using the implements 
and weapons of the Stone Age, was found 
in the unknown interior of Dutch New Guinea 
by the British Ornithological Expedition. 
The expedition was organized in 1909, to 
celebrate the jubilee of the British Orni- 
thologists’ Union. In the party there were 
12 Kuropeans—Mr. Walter Goodfellow, the 
leader, Dr. Wollaston, Mr. Shortridge, 
Capt. Rawling, Dr. Marshall, Mr. Stalker 
(who died a few days after the landing), and 
6 officials lent by the Dutch Government, 
besides 10 mountaineering Gurkhas, 60 
native soldiers, and 80 convicts. They 
landed in Dutch New Guinea in January, 
1910, and, after extraordinary difficulties in 
crossing a country which resembled a net- 
work of river, swamp, and delta, they reached 
the mountains at the head of the Mimika 
River. Mr. Goodfellow, who was invalided 
home last October, and recently arrived in 
England, communicated an account of his 
experiences to the Times of London from 
which the following extracts are taken:— 


The natives whom we met with on the 
Mimika average five feet eight inches to five 
feet nine inches in height. Their color is 
light compared with that of the natives of 
some parts of New Guinea. They are, in- 
deed, of an ordinary bronze color, although 
one sometimes comes across individuals who 
are black. Albinism seems to be rather 
frequent with them. I-saw a child who was 
perfectly white, with tow-colored hair and 
pink eyes. The father and mother, who 
were dark-skinned, were particularly proud 
of their child. Some of the people are quite 
handsome, especially the men. None of 
them have any power of counting beyond 
three. We spent hours in trying to get them 
to go beyond that number, but they were 
unable to do so. When we wanted to imply 
a large number, we put our hands together, 
with the fingers touching, and sometimes put 
our hands to our feet. They seemed to 
understand what was meant by this method 
of indicating multitude. They wear nothing 
that we understand by the word ‘‘clothes.”’ 
So far as we could ascertain they have no 
religion. They are practically monogamous, 
for, although a man may have more than one 
wife, this is not usual; and I have known men 
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of twenty or thirty years of age who were 
unmarried. A man marries a wife in order 
to make her work—she is a beast of burden, 
absolutely. Occasionally the men will go 
hunting, if they want meat, or will catch fish; 
but in general all the labor is done by the 
women, and the gathering of sago is entirely 
done by them. The men only help to build 
the huts of the community, to make their 
canoes, and to fashion their weapons. ‘The 
women go out early in the morning in the 
canoes, under the conduct, perhaps, of one or 
two men, and return in the evening with the 
sago and firewood they have collected during 
the day. Meanwhile the men lounge about 
in the village, waiting for the women to re- 
turn to feed them. 

When we arrived in the cduntry, the na- 
tives were living in the stone age: they had 
no iron or metal of any description at all. 
They used stone axes for cutting. The 
beautiful carving on some of their weapons 
was done with bits of shell and pigs’ tusks. 
Each village seemed to possess at least one 
old man, whose duty was apparently to 
sharpen their stone axes for them. ‘These 
implements present very little difference 
from those which have survived from the 
stone age in Hngland. When they began to 
understand the use of our iron axes, their sole 
idea was to possess an axe of that kind. In 
some instances they were only too ready to 
give up their stone axes when we gave them an 
iron axe, which we sometimes did in exchange 
for a canoe—if it was a very fine canoe. 

We did not find the people down by the 
coast nearly so tractable or companionable 
as those at the head waters of the river. 
They were also much more quarrelsome 
among themselves. They tap a species of 
sugar palm up the river and make fermented 
drink out of it. On this they get fearfully 
intoxicated, and wild orgies take place all 
day. Parties of them would go off in canoes 
and sit under the palms from which the drink 
was obtained. In the morning they would 
return extremely drunk, and fights used to 
be the result. Sometimes these fights lasted 
for two days ata time. In our vicinity they 
more often than not took place at night. 
The natives then made such an indescribable 
din with their howling and their noises that 
we could not sleep at our base camp. Spears 
and showers of arrows were discharged in 
all directions, and one could hear the sound 
of their axes dealing blows on the bodies of 
the combatants. After a time the women 
would join the fray, and their shrill voices 
added to the babel, making the noise greater 
than ever. When they became involved in 
the fights, they seemed to be worse than the 
men. ‘The cries were not like sounds emitted 
by human beings, but rather like the cries of 
animals. The voices of the men are natu- 
rally very loud and harsh. 

Yet these people are very musical, and, 
when they sing, their voices are most pleasing. 
They sing part songs beautifully, and they 
are also very fond of choruses. Some of 
these choruses are quite rollicking, They 
have only one instrument,—the tom-tom. 
The singing is confined to the men: I have 
never heard a woman join init at all. More- 
over, the drum is played only by the men. 

I have said that the natives wear no cloth- 
ing, but this needs to be qualified in the case 
of widows in mourning. At such times a 
woman is very much covered up. She wears 
elaborate grass clothes, like a long mantle, 
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and has a thing resembling a huge poke 
bonnet over her head. She also paints her 
face with yellow ochre. The natives mourn 
for men, but not much for women. At the 
moment of death a great wailing and scream- 
ing is set up, and everybody covers himself 
with mud. The dead are always buried in 
the morning about an hour before daylight. 
During the night the whole village evidently 
sit up wailing. One would start off in a 
quavering voice high above all the other 
voices, and they would keep this up for hours 
and hours. The dirge or wailing song which 
they chanted was most impressive during the 
silence of the night, and the tap, tap, tap, of 
the tom-tom accompanying it added to the 
effect. About an hour before daylight they 
would take the body off to bury it, and one 
heard this wailing with the regular tap, tap, 
tap, of the tom-tom gradually dying away 
in the distance. 

We got to know the natives dwelling close 
to the mountains very well indeed, and we 
got on much better with them than with 
those on the coast; but, then, we had much 
more to do with them. The bashfulness and 
shyness of the former and their children 
quite disappeared. When we first went 
among the upper river natives, they appeared 
to be very honest, and they would religiously 
return to us small articles left outside the 
tents. ‘This, however, was only deception 
on their part, I think; because a little later 
on they developed into arrant thieves. I 
have known men sometimes to make a dash 
into our camp, seize something and make off 
with it. 

In their huts they preserved the skulls of 
their relatives. Dr. Wollaston and I went 
down another river and visited a very large 
village where we desired to collect some 
skulls. It was always rather difficult to 
establish trade at first; but after the first 
shyness had worn off we found the natives 
only too ready to sell the skulls they had. 
One woman brought out the skull of a child 
which she said was her own child, and wished 
to sell it to us. Presently the whole village 
street looked like a Golgotha, all the people 
having put the skulls they owned outside 
their huts. They did not ask us to buy them, 
but they evidently hoped we should do so. 
Every house had three or four skulls set out 
in front of it. Another time a man brought 
the skull of his young wife to sell. It struck 
me as being a particularly gruesome sight, 
because he stood there for a long time with 
the skull under his arm. The natives seem 
to attach no importance to the lives of the 

women. We once saw a man drowning a 
woman and rescued her. We got her on to 
the bank, where she lay for some time before 
she was sufficiently recovered to get up and 
crawl away to the village. I could cite other 
examples to show that this is not an isolated 
instance of cruelty. Cannibalism is not prac- 
tised by the Mimika people as a general cus- 
tom, but enemies killed in warfare are eaten, 
and I have reason to believe that before our 
arrival in their country raids on other tribes 
were frequently made for that purpose. Our 
presence among them of course put a stop to 
this to a certain extent. 

I have seen numbers of the pygmies, the 
discovery of whom has been reported in Eng- 
land. We never saw any of their women or 
children—only their men. They seemed to 
be extremely stupid people. We used to 
strike matches in front of them and do other 
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things which we thought might interest 
them, but they would not look, they turned 
their heads away. The older men have 
thick bushy beards. These people have a 
much lighter colored skin than the lowland 
natives. ‘Their skin is of a very light brown 
color. One or two of the younger men we 
met were strikingly handsome, but one or 
two of the older men were just the reverse— 
repulsively ugly. 


Literature. 


Carist: THE BEGINNINGS oF DocMma. 
By Prof. Dr. Johannes Weiss, Heidelberg. 
Translated by V. D. Davis, B.A. London: 
Philip Green. 2 shillings—The aim of the 
writer of this book is to show those. who 
perhaps ignorantly use such terms as “‘the 
Deity of Christ,” ‘the Son of Man,” “the 
Son of God,’ and the like, the way in which 
these more or less theological terms grow 
up. For, perhaps, there is nothing more 
intellectually damaging than the adoption 
of a language which really means little or 
nothing to us, which we fall into from a 
conventional habit not based on any sound 
conviction. The result is intellectual lazi- 
ness, if not actual insincerity. Dr. Weiss 
carefully explains the Jewish conception of 
the Messiah, and notes that the resurrection 
of Jesus is referred to by the disciples them- 
selves ‘‘as the decisive proof of the Messiah- 
ship.” Terms that have passed into the 
list of seriously ‘‘damaged phraseology,” 
like ‘‘the Son of God,” ‘‘the Son of Man,” 
once vital and perfectly well understood, 
are now used ambiguously or simply un- 
intelligently. Then comes Paul’s idea of 
Jesus, with the theory of his pre-existence, 
and the final identification of Jesus with 
the Logos, and the Logos with the Cosmos, 
for which we may largely thank Philo- 
Judeas. An important feature in this 
scholarly book—indeed, one of its chief 
corner-stones—is that many parallels are 
drawn between Judaism and Hellenism, and, 
indeed, between Jewish and Egyptian ideas. 
For example, the notion of some special 
exaltation following resurrection finds its 
parallel in the Egyptian conception of the 
dead man flying up to heaven as a bird, 
to his brothers, the gods. Dr. Weiss does 
not, of course, claim that the so-called 
‘‘heathen”’ idea is the cause of the Christian 
belief,—we must be most modest in our 
assumptions,—but yet “‘by such classical 
examples of mythical thought one may be 
clearly convinced that the form of this New 
Testament conception is closely allied to 
those mythologies.”” Again, ‘the identi- 
fication of the Son of God with the Logos 
and the Logos with the Cosmos finds a 
striking parallel in certain speculations of 
Philos.” And this, in turn, carries us 
straight to Egypt, ‘‘where the world from 
time immemorial has been regarded as a 
divine person, and sun and moon are com- 
monly called the eyes of Horus.’ The 
difference between the Christology of Paul 
and that of the author of the Fourth Gospel 
is thus indicated: ‘‘For Paul Christ’s work 
of salvation is concentrated in the self- 
sacrifice of the death on the cross... . John 
is the representative of a Religion of Re- 
vealing: knowledge of God, to see God, 
that is the supreme treasure of his piety.” 
As a whole, ‘“‘The impression we have re- 
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ceived is that primitive Christianity made 
use Of forms and expressions already exist- 
ing, to give expression to the overwhelming 
impression made by the personality of Jesus, 
in a manner within reach of popular compre- 
hension.”’ ‘The modern man cannot easily 
use such forms, though they were perfectly 
natural to the ancient mind. Perhaps, 
however, by the perusal of this interesting 
volume we may be led, with the author, to 
this admirable conclusion: ‘‘The less we 
are able to understand the Christology... 
the more decisively are we referred back to 
Jesus in his own personality. To under- 
stand him, to suffer ourselves to be drawn 
by him into his life with the Father, must 
mean more to us than the finding of a formula 
of faith, with which we might be at once 
dogmatically correct and true to history.”’ 


THE Great Epic oF Isragy. By Amos 
Kidder Fiske. New York: Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co. $1.50 net.—This is not:a book 
to be judged by the canons that we should 
apply to the work of some great Hebrew 
scholar who has made the criticism of the 
Old Testament a specialty. The author is a 
busy man of affairs, the editor of a daily 
paper in New York, who is fascinated with 
the charm and splendor of the Old Testa- 
ment writings. As an avocation in the 
intervals of a busy life he has for years 
studied not only the Hebrew books, but also 
the work of the scholars who have expounded 
them. He is a man of classical attain- 
ments, capable of studying and estimating 
the work of the critics. He is moved to 
undertake his task by the belief that there 
is a neutral ground between those who 
regard the Old Testament as a collection 
of inspired writings and those who think 
them antiquated and practically worthless. 
His aim is to describe this neutral ground 
which may be occupied by innumerable intel- 
ligent readers much to their advantage. 
The literature of no other nation has come 
down to us from the ancient times revealing 
many elements of human interest and so 
many inspiring examples of lofty thought 
and heroic attainment. With such thoughts 
in mind the author has told the story of 
Israel, from the time when the nation comes 
into view with definite historic outlines 
through the centuries of its rise and fall, 
as one among the nations. The character- 
istics of the book are the criticism of a clear- 
sighted admirer, and the perspicacity of 
one who is moved to enthusiasm over that 
which was true and great in what he justly 
calls the epic of a nation’s life. 


Curist’s SocrAL, REMEDIES. 
Earl Montgomery. New York: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—In Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s earlier book he sought to study, 
and solve so far as might be, the vital Amer- 
ican problems of to-day, discussing the 
trust, labor, and negro questions with 
thoughtful clearness and good educational 
results. In the present book, without du- 
plicating his reasoning along these lines, he 
considers the practical value of the social 
teachings of Jesus and the direct application 
which they have to the needs and unrest of 
to-day. After emphasizing the responsi- 
bility implied by citizenship, he compares in 
parallel columns the sayings of Jesus and the 
utterances of prominent socialists who 
rightfully speak for the movement as an 
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international’ impulse. Hillquit said that 
“there probably never was a theory and 
movement of more striking uniformity than 
the theory and movement of socialism’’; 
and between its teachings and the teachings 
of Jesus Mr. Montgomery finds an absolute 
and irreconcilable antagonism. This an- 
tagonism is explained in chapters that set 


forth the practical workings of the principles. 


which governed the thought and life of Jesus. 
The writer’s fairness is constantly shown: 
Mr. Montgomery is a lawyer and a man of 
affairs who brings to these questions a habit 
of logical thought. To re-create the social 
life of the American people, so that justice, 
mercy, atid peace shall be the heritage of 
every citizen, we need patient investigation 
and honest: study, public condemnation of 
evil, private exemplification in life and spirit 
of the teachings of Jesus, and cheerful energy 
in lending a helping hand to every leader of 
reform, 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF JEwisu HisTory. 
From the Days of Alexander the Great to 
the Moslem Conquest of Spain. By Rev. 
Maurice H. Harris, A.M., Ph.D. New 
York: Block Publishing Company.—Jewish 
history is so much less knowa by the average 
reader than is Greek or Roman that a con- 
venient manual like this has its decided 
value. Certainly, no one can be called a 
well-educated, not to say a cultivated, 
person who has not been thrilled by the 
passion of the Jew, has not felt something of 
the tragic woe and the solemn ecstasy of 
that wonderful race and its history. Dr. 
Harris’s book treats of the thousand years 
from the Conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
and the consequent return of the Jews from 
exile to the hegira of Mohammed. But 
the special excellence of this comprehensive 
survey is not, of course, in the mere enumer- 
ation of its historical facts;—though that, 
in the language of the immortal Mrs. Toodles, 
is “handy to have in the family,’’—but in 
its interesting pictures of character, as, 
for example, of Judas Maccabeus and his 
family; the careful descriptions of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees; a chapter on Rabbi 
Hillel, with many of his sayings,—the author 
of the Golden Rule in its earlier form; the 
work of Philo, and the evolution of the 
doctrine of the Logos; a chapter on the 
Talmud, and two most interesting chapters 
of the sayings: and stories of the sages of 
the Talmud. This simple enumeration of 
materials shows how much of value is stored 
away in 300 pages; and, so far as we can 
judge, Dr. Harris has done his work well. 
His references to illustrative volumes cer- 
tainly show a wide and liberal-minded read- 
ing. 


Tae Country CaurcH AND THE RURAL 
PROBLEM. By Kenyon L. Butterfield. The 
University of Chicago Press. $1.08 post- 
paid.—This little volume is full of wisdom 
of the kind that is now especially needed 
for the enlightenment of the men and women 
who have at heart the interests of our rural 
population. The drift of social life for a 
generation has been toward the city, with 
disastrous results in some cases, for the 
sections that were depopulated or drained 
of their most energetic men and women. 
Now there is coming a new sense of the mutual 
dependence of all classes in city and coun- 
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returns and have. neglected the pursuits 
and the tasks which at the same time make 
the soil more productive and social life more 
rich and free. Now, after a new fashion 
they who are wise are giving thought to the 
problem of reconstruction now pressing for 
a solution. President Butterfield states the 
case with precision, and with great sagacity 
shows the way in which all rural institutions 
with the church at the centre may co-oper- 
ate to bring about most desirable results. 


YOSEMITE TRaIts. By J: Smeaton Chase. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 
net.—The Yosemite region of the Sierra 
Nevada has unequalled claims to considera- 
tion as the future playground of America. 
Mr. Chase directs attention to its superb 
features of mountain, forest, river, glacier, 
lake, and meadow, lying under a climate of 
wonderful regularity and perfection,—a lake- 
land as yet almost unknown even among 
devotees of the out-of-doors. He has gained 
his own knowledge and love of the country 
in three journeys, two of them of exceptional 
duration and scope. Mr. Chase is an all 
round observer, to whom geologic and 
botanical observations come easily, but 
who, in his keen attention to detail, never 
loses sight of the wider influences and the 
more general enjoyments of such camping 
pilgrimages as he describes. Provided with 
map, careful directions, and fine pictures, 
the book makes an admirable guide-book; 
but it has also the charm that interests the 
traveller in thought who must do his roam- 
ing mainly during the evening rest by his 
own fireside. 


Tus GREAT Texts OF THE Brsis. Edited 
by James Hastings, D.D. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $3 net.—This is 
a book which may be exceedingly helpful 
to any reader of the Bible who wishes to 
translate its great passages into modern 
thought and feeling, and which also may be 
very useful to ministers of limited resources. 
Dr. Hastings is eminent for his great ability 
as a maker of encyclopedias and compen— 
diums, and the volume furnishes fresh evi- 
dences of his skill. It is a book, however, 
which may be very dangerous to the maker 
of sermons who regards it as a_ treasure 
house from which he may take and use as 
his own whatever he pleases. The inten- 
tion of the compiler has been to make it a 
useful guide to thought in the exposition of 
the great texts of the Bible without putting 
temptation in the way of the plagiarists 
and sermon stealers. 


Tue RED Room. By William Le Queux. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
Murder and mystery with one mystery 
piled on the back of another are the special 
features of this novel. Crime, detective 
work, and mysterious counter plottings make 
each chapter a new surprise and raise a new 
problem. A distinguished professor is found 
murdered, and the question is who murdered 
him. The publishers say that the author 
is very successful in concealing the correct 
solution of the mystery so that the denoue- 
ment comes as an absolute surprise. But 
in the case of the present writer this is not 
quite true. Before the book was half read 
he suspected that the case would turn out 
as it did, although he could not identify 


try. We have been working for immediate j the individuals concerned. But it is only 
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fair to leave the conclusion for the reader, 
who does not look to the last chapter to see 
how it is coming out. 


Magazines, 


The Harvard Theological Review for April 
comes with a half-dozen excellent articles. 
The editors do not aim to offer showy at- 
tractions, but prefer to offer solid articles 
which will commend themselves to thought- 
ful people of intelligence. It is published, 
at $2 a year, by Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The Hibbert Journal for April contains 
its usual interesting variety of contents. 
There are thirteen articles of which the 
leader is a briet discussion of philosophy 
and religion by the late Leo Tolstoy. This 
journal is a curious commingling of high 
thought and learned discussions, with many 
“Dbabblings” and exhibitions of ‘“‘science 
falsely so called.” A certain amount of 
mischief follows from the fact that the 
majority of people who read such journals 
are under the dominion of ancient super- 
stitions and are attracted by whatever is 
magical and mysterious, like the work 
of finding water with forked sticks. Un- 
fortunately it is also true that even the men 
who discuss the highest themes often have 
unexplored chambers in their minds in which 
untested and undetected errors linger to affect 
their conscious thinking. 


Books Received. 


From the Murray Press, Boston. 
The Palace of Mirrors and Other Essays. 
Frank Thompson. 50 cents net. 
From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. i 
The Priest. By the author of ‘‘Letters to His Holiness, 
Pope Pius X.” 
From A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Love Under Fire. By Randall Parrish. $1.35 net. 
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THE CHURCH WHICH LIETH 
FOURSQUARE 


BY 
Rey. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


There is more than one gate into the City of 
God, the Kingdom of Heaven. Let the Church 
Universal catch the vision of the city which lieth 
foursquare, with gates on the east and north 
and south and west; let her give up the notion 
that the City of God has only one gate through 
which men and women can pass into the King- 
dom of spiritual peace and power; and heresy 
trials would cease all over Christendom, ecclesi- 
astical persecution would be a relic of the Dark 
Ages, justice and sympathy would dictate the 
policy of every council and presbytery and 
conference, love would be the motive-power of 
every ecclesiastical act, moral and religious 
fruitfulness the test of spiritual vitality. Too 
long have men seen but one gate, and that in 
their own corner of the Kingdom of God. 
Now it is high time that men should open their 
eyes more widely and behold the many gates 
through which from age to age the multitudes 
of truth-seekers pour into the realm of faith. 
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Moon Magic. 


One day, when father and I had been 
To sell our sheep at Berwick Green, 

We reached the farm-house late at night, 
A great moon rising round and bright 


Her strange beam shed on all around, 
Bewitched the trees and streams and ground, 
Changing the willows beyond the stacks 

To little old men with crouching backs. 


To-day the sun was shining plain, 

They all were pollarded willows again. 

But at night—do you believe they’re trees? 

They’re little old men with twisted knees. 
—Lady Tennant. 


One Night. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


One night—right in the middle of the 
night it was—Bobbie waked up: there was 
ever so much noise. He was half-sleepy, 


but he heard his father saying: ‘‘The wind 
has risen—blowing great guns! I'll go down 
and fasten that screen-door.”’ 


Only a little bit longer Bobbie lay still. 
He saw his father turn on a light and go 
downstairs. Then Bob Mason crawled out 
of his bed. When his toes touched the 
floor, he called, “‘Mamma, may I come in 
to you?” 

“Why yes, Bobbie, come in,’ she said. 
Then he trotted fast out of his room into 
hers, and over to her bed. She put out both 
hands to him, and he just fitted in between. 

“Couldn’t I get in with you?” he asked. 

“You could: you shall,’’ she told him, and 
she drew him right up. His toes left the 
ffoor, he wiggled in, and there he was, snug- 
gling down warm under blankets and things, 
close by his mother. She only said, “My 
Bobbie,”’ and kissed him on the top of his 
head. 

And I believe he didn’t even wait till his 
father came upstairs before he went fast 
asleep. 

The wind blew hard, noisy—how it did 
blow! But Bobbie did not hear it. He 
slept every minute till morning, right there 
in with his mother, close up. 


The Sweet-Hart Company. 


“Tf your capital consisted of a pumpkin 
patch and you just had to earn twenty-five 
dollars between now and January 1, how 
would you go at it?’’ asked Steve, discon- 
solately. 

“Sell the pumpkins,” said Patty, promptly. 

“Won’t bring enough,” said Steve, ‘the 
market’s overstocked.” 

Patty looked sober as long as her dimples 
would let her. She knew all about Steve 
Hart, his sick father, his overworked mother, 
the five little Harts,—and the mortgage. 
She glanced at Steve’s house which stood 
next to her Uncle Bén’s just at the edge of 


town. Somehow, it did seem to Patty that | 


anything so big and uncomfortable as a mort- 
gage on a house must show somewhere. As 


her gaze came slowly back toward Steve, she | 


saw several tall old butternut-trees, covered 
now with round, greenish nuts. 

“‘Steve!’’ she cried, and all her dimples 
dimpled out together. 
ternuts—there are bushels in the attic—for 


“Vl turn in my but-~ 
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my share of the capital, and we'll form a 
partnership. It will be the greatest fun’ — 

Steve glanced at the butternut-trees, then 
at Patty. : 

“‘I—don’t—see,”’ he said. 

“T do,” cried Patty. “I love to bake. 
And I can make the most delicious pumpkin 
pies, Uncle Ben says, and nut candy, too. 
And I’ve lots of time out of school with only 
Uncle Ben to look after.”’ 

“Patty Sweet,” cried Steve, indignantly, 
“Gf you think I’d let you, or any girl, earn 
money for me, you’re mistaken.”’ 

“There'll be something to do, I guess,” 
said Patty, ‘‘beside just making pies and 
candy. You'll go around and take orders, 
and I’ll fill ’em and we’ll both deliver. Lots 
of people in this town would rather pay for 
a pumpkin pie—if they were sure of getting 
a good one—than to bother with making one. 
This is the first Saturday in October. We'll 
have time to get nicely started by Thanks- 
giving. And then we’ll make a specialty of 
nut candy for Christmas.” 

Patty’s enthusiasm began to fire Steve’s. 

“We must have a company name,” he said, 
“so we can put a sign on the biggest butter- 
nut-tree. And we'll share our proceeds 
evenly. You need money ’most as bad as I 
do, Patty.” 

“Yes,” said Patty, ‘‘because some day I’m 
going to a normal school. And Uncle Ben 
doesn’t think too much education is good 
for girls. So I’ll have to earn the money 
inyself. What shall we name our company, 
Steve?”’ 

“We might put our two names together.” 

“Fart and Sweet?’’ said Patty slowly to 
get the general effect. 

“Sweet and Hart,’”’ suggested Steve. 

“Sweet-Hart,’’ cried Patty. ‘“‘O Steve, 
that’s a splendid name. It sounds just like 
good things to eat, doesn’t it?” 

“Maple sugar,’”’ cried Steve smacking his 
lips. ‘‘Next spring, Patty, why couldn’t 
we make maple sugar—just little fancy cakes 
at fancy prices?”’ 

“We could,” cried Patty, ‘‘and apple and 
plum jelly from our old orchard, and currant 
and raspberry from your garden. O Stevie, 
when once you begin to think of things, how 
many there are!” 

In a week’s time, a neat sign was fastened 
to the big butternut-tree. It read:— 


She is most wise 
Who comes and buys 
One of the Sweet-Hart pumpkin pies! 


THE SWEET-HarT Company. 
Orders promptly filled. 


Patty had made the rhyme. Steve had 
printed the sign. It was his idea, too, to 
print some neat little slips which he left at 
the houses in the vicinity of the Sweet-Hart 
Company’s headquarters. 

A few orders, mostly from friends of the 
Sweet-Hart Company, came in. Pumpkins 
were sliced and baked, and Patty made her 
first pies. They were delicious and sold 
readily for fifty cents each. Still, when the 
cost of the materials had been taken out, 
the sum which remained to be divided into 
two parts didn’t look much like paying off 
mortgages and going to normal schools. But 
the Sweet-Hart Company wasn’t discouraged. 

One morning the big bakery wagon from 
town drew up in front of the Sweet-Hart 
| Company’s rival establishment. 
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“Trying to run opposition?’ asked Mr. 
Stone, who was an old friend of Patty’s. 

“Mr. Stone,’ cried Patty, sitting down 
suddenly on a heap of maple leaves, “‘ I—we-— 
never thought of that. Have we hurt your 
trade very much?” 

““Well—not to mention as yet,” laughed 
the jolly baker. ‘‘But I hear you can make 
better pumpkin pies than I can. Now, how 
would it be if I should contract with you for 
—well—say twenty pies a week to start with 
—five each on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays? I’ll use most of them 
in the restaurant—and I can afford to pay you 
your regular prices:”’ 

“O Mr. Stone, could you?” cried Patty. 
“That would be splendid.” 

“Thanksgiving time I could use more, of 
course,’’ Mr. Stone went on, “‘but I’ll contract 
for twenty a week now.” 

Steve was overjoyed with the good news. 

“I only hope,” he said, “the pumpkins 
will hold out.” 

With the pies ordered from Mr. Stone and 
the ten or twelve furnished to families of 
their acquaintance, the Sweet-Hart Company 
was soon in a flourishing financial condition. 

One Saturday morning Patty made her 
first candy. One toothsome nutty square 
was enclosed with each of that day’s pie 
orders, “‘as an advertisement,’”’ Patty said. 

“Tt’s every bit as good as the New York 
companies send out,’ declared Mr. Stone, 
when he came for his pies, Monday. “Think 
up some fancy way to do it up, Patty, and 
a fancy name, and I’ll take all you'll fur- 
nish.”’ 

After a long consultation the firm decided 
to invest some of the money in small, tin, 
heart-shaped cooky-cutters. When the next 
Saturday came, Patty cut her candy into 
little hearts. Each was wrapped in oiled 
paper and a band of colored paper was pasted 
around it. On the band was printed ‘‘Sweet- 
Harts.”’ 

The candy sold so fast that Patty couldn’t 
fill the orders. Steve had to boil and cut, 
while she made pies and gave directions. 
Two of his little sisters were engaged to shell 
the butternuts, wrap up the candy hearts, 
and do other small jobs. Uncle Ben himself 
cracked butternuts. 

With all the rest, Jack Frost came along, 
and the new butternuts had to be gathered 
and spread out in the attic to dry. 

“Else what’ll we do next fall?’’ the firm 
asked each other. 

There were some anxious days—one es- 
pecially, when Mr. Stone declared he must 
have pumpkin pies until after Christmas, 
anyway. Patty and Steve set out with an 
old horse and wagon, and bought up all the 
pumpkins they could find. 

“Well,” said Patty to Steve one rainy 
Saturday, “how about the twenty-five dol- 
lars?” 

“Twenty-five dollars!’’ cried Steve; 
more than thirty now!”’ 

“So have I,’’ said Patty. 

““And more coming,’ said Steve. 

“‘A pumpkin patch and a few old butter- 
nut-trees aren’t such poor capital,’’ laugheq 
Patty. 

“Specially not when you get the kind of 
partner I did,” said Steve, gratefully. ‘‘It’s 
all due to you, Patty. Mother says she 
never knew such a girl.” 

“‘And Mr. Stone says,”’ cried Patty, ‘that 
he never knew such a boy. He’s going to 
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give you a position in vacation. But don’t 
let’s dissolve the Sweet-Hart Company, 


Steve.” 
“Never!” cried Steve.—Alice E. Allen, in 
Popular Educator. 


Little Ticklefinger. 


BY MRS. CHARLES NORMAN. 

Once upon a bright, Easter morning a 

very tiny chicken came to live in this world. 
He came out of an egg, to be sure. Every 
real chicken comes out of an egg, all chil- 
‘dren know that; but this little fellow had 
no mother. I mean there was no old hen 
to sit upon the egg and hatch it with the 
heat from her body. He was an incubator 
chicken. 

The incubator was a cosey little house, 
kept very dry and warm. It held many 
eggs carefully laid down on a soft carpet. 
After the eggs had been there long enough, 
one of them began to move a little, and a 
little creature said: ‘“‘I’m alive! Let me out 
of this shell,’’ and he was really so strong that 
he broke his shell and escaped. Then an- 
other egg did the same thing, and another, 
and another, till the carpet was covered with 
empty shells and there were dozens of live 
chickens crawling over each other. Their 
little house had a glass door, and I actually 
saw them standing upon each other’s heads, 
when they were just a few hours old. 

They were the funniest, fluffiest little 
things, and so pretty and wise and happy— 
all but one! He was the very last to peep 
his shell, and, when he did get out, he was 
weak, and the strong ones pushed him over, 
though I am sure they did not mean to 
do so. We had named so many chickens 
before he came that we could not think of 
anything to call him, but a baby who was 
there named him ‘‘Little Ticklefinger.”’ 

When the chickens were all out of their 
shells, they were taken to a new place to 
live. This new home had a lovely little play- 
ground—we called it ‘“‘the kindergarten.”’ 
To be sure, the chickens could not run all 
over the orchard and field and into the road, 
for they had no mother to take care of them; 
but, because they had no mother, we were 
extra good to them, and they grew very 
fast and in a short time had tails and strong 
wing-feathers. Then they began to fly out 
of the kindergarten, and by and by they 
went to live with the big chickens. 

But little Ticklefinger did not grow! 
He had a good appetite—perhaps he ate 
too much, but the food seemed not to help 
him, for he had hardly enough feathers to 
keep him warm. He could not go with the 
big chickens, so he stayed alone in the 
kindergarten. Presently a new lot of baby 
chicks were ready for the kindergarten. 
How pleased Ticklefinger was to have 
company, and how changed he was all at 
once! He began working very hard to teach 
the babies how to scratch and how to take 
dust baths. He was very useful. When 
it was time for the little ones to stop playing, 
he would go into the small door and call 
them like a mother hen, and, when he got 
them all together in a corner, he would stand 
guard on the outside of the group. 

About this time Ticklefinger began to 
get some feathers and to grow very fast. 
It seemed that all he needed was to do 
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something for somebody else, and the first | 


thing we knew he was a strong, fine-looking 
chicken. He never was a giant, but he had 
beautiful, glossy feathers and he walked 
so briskly that any one could tell he was 
not sick one bit. Then he, too, flew out of 
the kindergarten and wandered far away 
with the big chickens. One of his old friends 
saw him, and she said, ‘‘Why, dear little 
Ticklefinger, how fine you look!’ and Tickle- 
finger stood on tiptoe and stretched out his 
neck and spread his wings and crowed his 
first crow. 

That night the children put him on the 
roost beside the great Menabozho, and they 
said, “‘Now, Menabozho, here is a new 
boy for you to take care of: you must be 
good to ‘Ticklefinger.”’ Then Menabozho 
stretched his neck and answered, and every 
one knew the dear pet was safe; for the big 
rooster was lord of all the fowls, and the 
children told me that he said to them three 
times,— 

“T’'ll do, I’ll do, I'll do 
Just what you have asked me to do!” 


And Ticklefinger fastened his toes around 
the roost and slept till Menabozha wakened 
him next morning and led him out to break- 
fast. 


Golden Locks. 


“Gretchen’s hair! It is gold!” 
Said the Dutch, young and old, 
So we went to see why ’twas so rated; 
And we found that, alas! 
It was not even brass, 
But at least it was skilfully plaited! 


—Little Folks. 


Two Little Shoppers. 


One lovely, sunny day a happy-faced little 
girl went dancing down the street beside her 
mother. She was so happy she just couldn’t 
walk quietly, for in her pocket was a bright, 
new silver piece of money,—a quarter, that 
grandma had given her for finding her glasses, 
—and she was going to the city to buy any 
pretty thing she wanted. 

On the way to the cars the little girl 
saw a little boy with his mother; and he 
couldn’t seem to keep his feet from dancing 
either. He hopped and skipped along very 
much as the little girl was doing; for away 
down in the bottom of his pocket there was a 
beautiful piece of silver money, too, just 
like the little girl’s. Mother had given it 
to him for running errands. There are so 
many things a boy wants, so he was going 
to the city to spend it. 

The little girl smiled at the little boy. 

““T have a secret,”’ she said. 

““So have I,” answered the little boy. 

And then they laughed and told each 
other what they had in their pockets, and 
where they were going, and, above all, that 
each was going to buy a toy. 

After they reached the city it didn’t 
take long to find the stores. All the windows 
were bright and full of pretty things, but the 
store was the prettiest of all. 

It was hard to choose a toy, there were 
so many of them and all so pretty; but the 
little girl at last found a doll she liked, such 
a lovely doll, with curly hair and blue eyes 


bought the doll with her piece of money. 
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The little boy did not even look at the 
dolls, not he. He went to the counter where 
there were boats and tops and cars and all 
the toys a boy likes. At last he spied a box 
of soldiers: they were bright and shiny and 
would stand up in long rows all by them- 
selves. 

“Just the thing!’’ he said to himself, 
and he soon exchanged his piece of money 
for the soldiers. ; 

On the way home the little girl saw the 
boy trying to peep into the box at the soldiers. 

“Won’t you have a good time playing 
with them?’ she asked. But the little 
boy only laughed and shook his head. 

“Won’t you have a good tite playing 
with your doll?’’ he said.. Then the little 
girl shook her head and laughed. 

It was strange. They had each bought a 
toy and neither of them was going to play 
withit. They looked at each other as though 
they wanted to ask questions. At last the 
little boy laughed out loud and the little 
girl had to put her hands over her face, the 
smiles were flying around her eyes and mouth 
so fast. 

“T didn’t tell you all my secret,” she ex- 
plained; “but I'll tell you the rest if you'll 
tell me yours. ‘This dollie is going to a little 
girl who never had a dollie—only an old 
piece of cloth rolled up to make believe. 
She will be so happy .when she sees 
this: she’s wanted one for such a long 
time.” 

Then the little girl leaned close to the boy 
to hear the rest of /izs secret. 

“You see,” began the boy, ‘‘I like to play 
soldier-boy, and there’s another boy I know 
who likes to play soldier-boy, too, only he 
can’t just now, because he can’t walk much; 
but he’d just love to stand these on his bed 
and play with them, so I got them for him, 
When he’s all right, we’re going to play 
soldier-boy together.” 

Then the boy and the little girl looked at 
each other and smiled and smiled. 

“Tsn’t it fun!’ they both said.—Margaret 
S. Van Der Veer, in the Churchman. 


Comforting a Cat. 


Once upon a time a little orphan girl lived 
with an ill-tempered old woman called Sarah 
in an almshouse in Stockholm. Johanne, as 
the lassie was named, used to make hair- 
plaits; and, whenever Sarah took them to 
market to sell them, she would lock the door 
and keep poor Johanne prisoner till she came 
back. 

But Johanne was a good little girl, and 
tried to forget her troubles by working as 
hard as she could. However, one fine day 
she could not help crying as she thought of 
her loneliness; but, noticing the cat, as neg- 
lected as herself, she dried her tears, took it 
up in her lap, and nursed it till pussy fell 
asleep. Then she opened the window to let 
in the summer breeze, and began to sing with 
a lighter heart as she worked at her plaits. 

As she sang, her beautiful voice attracted 
a lady, who stopped her carriage that she 
might listen. The neighbors told her about 
Johanne, and the lady placed her in school. 
Then she was entered as a pupil elsewhere, 
and in course of time, under the name of 


Jenny Lind, ‘‘the Swedish nightingale,” be- 
that looked straight at you! And she’ 


came the most famous singer of her day.— 
English paper. 
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The Three Great Prejudices. 


A discussion in the Nation of the late Lord 
Swaythling’s will, by which he bound his 
daughters to remain faithful to the strictest 
Judaism on pain of losing their estates, has 
led to the display of some anti-Semitic 
fireworks from an unexpected quarter. We 
dislike the spirit of Lord Swaythling’s will, 
which, in effect, forbids freedom of con- 
science, but we mistrust nearly as much the 
dark and mysterious hints of Mr. Chesterton 
that this kind of thing was only to be ex- 
pected. Perhaps Mr. Chesterton is an 
anti-Semitic for the purposes of paradox, 
but, at all events, his words are anti-Semitic 
enough, . literally interpreted, to satisfy 
M. Edouard Drumont and to be printed in 
large type in the Libre Parole. According 
to Mr. Chesterton the Jews are ‘‘monop- 
olists and wire-pullers, war-makers and 
strife-breakers, biuyers of national honors 
and sellers of national honor”; they wield 
an “international and largely secret power”’; 
they ‘‘sit in the inmost chambers of the 
state, and control it by a million filaments 
of politics and finance’; and ‘“‘the Jew 
commands the sweat of Whitechapel and the 
blood of Spion Kop, is a traitor in France 
and a tyrant in England.” When a man 
as intelligent as Mr. Chesterton parades 
both suspicion and prejudice,—even though, 
as we must not forget, paradox leads him 
too easily to these extremities,—we may be 
certain that prejudice is not nearly done 
with, and that it will rear up its head for 
many generations to come in spite of all 
experience and accumulated  disproofs. 
Prejudice is a drug, and occasionally it is a 
stimulant; and some of the finest acts of the 
noblest men have been wrought in sheer 
prejudice. Without prejudice, which is 
often the motive of honest souls, those acts 
would have remained undone. Brilliant 
and learned men, again, are generally not 
free from prejudice, which is the human side 
of preternatural ability. But among all 
the prejudices with which we are familiar, 
there are three which extend from one end 
of Europe to the other. The first is the 
prejudice against Jews, the second the 
prejudice against Freemasons, and the third 
the prejudice against Jesuits. These may 
be called the three great prejudices. 

Of these three prejudices the worst . is 

that against Jews, because a Jew cannot 
help being a Jew. A man can help being a 
Freemason or a Jesuit; but to despise a 
Jew is like despising a hunchback or the 
victim of any other natural accident. It is 
right to condemn what may be considered— 
very often wrongly—Jewish qualities such 
as narrowness, like Lord Swaythling’s, or 
mercilessness in trading. But it is wrong 
and indefensible to cultivate a prejudice 
against a man for being born. As Shylock 
says,— 
, “Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? Fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer 
as a Christianis? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
if you poison us, do we not die? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are 
like you in the rest, we will resemble you 
in that.” 
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The anti-Semitic prejudice grows into an 
obsession even more rapidly than the anti- 
Freemason and the anti-Jesuit prejudices, 
though both these are marked obsessions. 
On the -Continent the anti-Semitics have 
some quasi-scientific explanation of their 
passion; they are rebutting a Semitic im- 
migration in the interests of pure Aryanism, 
But sordid spite cannot really be exalted into 
the dignity of a racial vindication. It is 
less untrue than this to say that anti-Semit- 
ism is a retrogression to the Jew-baiting of 
the Dark Ages. A skilful Jewish apologist 
could actually have made out a first-class 
case for an atavistic reversion in the-dis- 
graceful scenes in Germany in the seventies 
and eighties of the last century and in the 
organized anti-Semitism in France'a few 
years later. How quickly the metaphysical 
professors of Germany could forget what 
Bismarck owed to the Jews ih securing the 
unity of Germany, and how delicately the 
logicians of France could incriminate the 
Jews when politics made it convenient to 
forget that Jews are disliked simply because 
they are too keen as competitors in the 
markets of the world! Perhaps all preju- 
dice is partially founded on envy. There is 
an arguable case for thinking so. ‘The 
Christian is certainly envious of the Jew 
who sells things much more frequently than 
he produces them, and thus appears to have 
the easier and more profitable job. An 
ingenious observer once described Jewish 
trade as consisting in “‘selling things like 
sponges, of which no one knows the proper 
price.’ But we disbelieve in the “fila- 
ments’’ of Mr. Chesterton, and find that a 
Jew, kindly entreated, will do vast services 
to his adopted country. But, when Jews 
are persecuted, they are driven together; 
they combine, and may even resemble that 
atrocious animal of which it was said, ‘‘Cet 
animal est trés-méchant, quand on l’attaque 
il se défend.’”’ In Great Britain the animal 
is tame, tractable, and agreeable, under a 
persistently reasonable treatment. 

The prejudice against Freemasonry is, of 
course, almost confined to Roman Catholics. 
They mistrust what threatens, or seems to 
suspicious minds to threaten, to become an 
imperium in imperio. Freemasonry is a 
rival to an exclusive authority. It is, more- 
over, secret: its dimensions are unknown, 
and its rites are mystical. On the Con- 
tinent it is held to be, perhaps reasonably, 
a rationalizing society. Universal brother- 
hood is certainly the precise reverse of the 
universal autocracy of the pope. The two 
systems are mutually destructive. How 
odd it seems to us in Great Britain that 
any one should promote Freemasonry into 
a monster! We think of it, perhaps, as a 
series of dining clubs, as an agreeable oasis 
of romantic ritual in a commonplace and 
over-sane world; or regard its lodges as 
existing in our social system only to rival 
and keep within due limits the habitations 
of the Primrose League. 

But the Jesuits—they come nearer home 
to us. Shall we avow a minute prejudice? 
The stoutest Protestant can keep his eye, 
if we may be allowed the bull, on the religious 
orders which are hidden away—the Bene- 
dictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, and such 
like. But these terrible Jesuits come out 
into the world by profession; they mingle 
with us; they wear clothes like ours; they 
try to convert us with intellectual arts and 
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social graces. ‘The company is “a naked 
sword whose hilt is at Rome and whose. 
point is everywhere.’ History has proved 
its strength. Jesuits checked the Refor- 
mation from overflowing Europe; they 
engineered the counter-Reformation; they 
became the schoolmasters of Europe and 
taught their doctrines with permeating 
ability and commanding grace and cour- 
tesy. Dangerous people these! Yet their 
weakness is also plain in history. The 
greatness of Spain was upreared on Jesuitry 
and fell we know how. ‘The France of the 
Grand Monarch was guided by the_care- 
fully drilled dogmatists of this autocratic 
Company, and, when the revulsion came, it 
was an upheaval inspired by rationalism. 
On the whole, history is reassuring. But 
the Protestant mind is never comfortable 
within operative radius if not of the doctrine 
that the end justifies the means, at any rate 
of an obedience which renders him who 
owes it perinde ac cadaver. 

It is not customary for more than one of 
the three great prejudices to be entertained 
by the same person. But we know of a 
certain number of persons who entertain 
two. We once, however, knew a man— 
an Italian, a correspondent of the Spectator 
and a priest—who, astonishing as it sounds, 
sincerely entertained all three! His country, 
he declared, was in deadly peril from three 
malign influences,—‘the Jews, the Free- , 
masons, and the Jesuits.’ That, we take | 
it, is a record. We wonder whether his 
case is unique. We think it must be. In 
England, at all events, it would be impos- 
sible-—The Spectator. 


Unitarian Missionary Duty Abroad. 
peesA>s ‘ 
BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. | 

It is with no little surprise that the officers 
of the American Unitarian Association have 
received from the far-distant West Coast 
of Africa the printed information that 
a “Unitarian (Christian) Church,” consisting 
of negro members and with a negro pastor, 
has sprung spontaneously into existence in 
the city of Freetown, in the English colony 
of Sierra Leone. Here a Unitarian move- — 
ment was inaugurated in January, 1910, 
in a temporary mission hall, under a former 
orthodox minister, Rev. E. G. Granville 
Sutton, whose neatly printed church bulletin 
bears the strangely familiar mottoes: ‘“‘In 
the love of truth, freedom of thought, and 
spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite,” etc., and 
also the principles of our faith, ‘‘ The Father- 
hood of God, Salvation by Character,” etc. 
Other quotations follow from ‘Tennyson, 
Herford, MacDonald, Emerson, Buddha, 
while the sessions of a Social Problem Circle 
show that even in the Dark Continent the 
light of human brotherhood and _ social 
betterment is breaking. Unitarian pam- 
phlet literature and books for the minister 
and his people have been cheerfully sent. 
What more does the situation require of us? 
We shall carefully inquire, in connection with 
our British Unitarian friends. 

Meanwhile earnest letters have been re- 
ceived from the adjoining Americanized 
colony of Liberia, imploring us to send 
liberal literature and missionaries to the 
capital Monrovia, where a similar movement 
is impending. The tracts and papers sent 
are zealously distributed and eagerly read 


by colored residents of the little republic, 
who beg us to advise and aid them to es- 
tablish a rational and spiritual Christianity 
among them. 

“By no means!” declare our highly cul- 
tivated and exclusive American Unitarians. 
“The liberal gospel was not meant for ne- 
groes. It is not adapted to the common 
people of any land, not even our own. It 
~ would be a mere waste of money and effort. 
The first and imminent duty of our Uni- 
tarian administrators, therefore, is to sup- 
press every such unwise and harmful as- 
piration after light and freedom and brother- 
hood, and reserve ‘the blessings of our re- 
fined and rational faith’ to ‘good’ Unitarians 
at home.” ‘This is the opinion tacitly, if 
not openly, held by the great mass of our 
liberal churches, of whatever name, and this 
indifference to the great causes of inter- 
national brotherhood and world-wide religious 
duty is the principal cause of our lack of 
missionary zeal at home. The great Meth- 
odist body in this country gave more than 
half its missionary income last year to 
Foreign Missions. The Unitarians gave 
less than five per cent. to the international 
work carefully chosen and commended to 
them by their denominational leaders. Yet 
the great work done by the Methodists for 
the extension of their cause at home shows 
that their gifts for the uplift of benighted 
and backward races in other lands increased, 
it did not lessen, their contributions for local 
causes. It also lifted their vision, enlarged 
their horizon, deepened their faith, and put 
heart and enthusiasm into all their work. 
If it could do all this for the Methodists, 
what might not a similar display of world- 
sympathy and altruistic service accomplish 
in our exclusive and provincial Unitarian 
body! It would impart to us the very ele- 
ments we most need to quicken and inspire 
us, and make us a force in behalf of a rational 
and spiritual world-religion. Our ability 
is great, our present opportunity equally 
so. Shall we prove recreant to it? 

The British and Foreign Association has 
just sent one of its strongest and most de- 
voted ministers, Rev. William G. Tarrant 
of London, on a missionary trip to South 
Africa. It is opening up new work also in 
New Zealand and Australia. We welcome 
such gleams of missionary intelligence and 
zeal. 

In this connection the following will be 
read with interest:— 


The twenty-fourth year annual meetings 
of the Unitarian Union were held in the new 
church of Jowai, Khasi Hills, India, on the 
24th, 25th, and 26th of December, 1910. 
The church is built on the top of a high hill 
which commands a wide view of the surround- 
ing country. The scenery all round is very 
picturesque. On Saturday Unitarians from 
all parts of the Khasi and Kaintia Hills 
poured into the little town of Jowai,—they 
included men, women, and children, and 
some with their babies. In the evening 
there was a welcome service conducted by 
U Raju Roy, superintendent. Short wel- 
come addresses were delivered by members 


of the Jowai church and responded to by U ; 


Singbor, U Iar, and U Hajom Kissor Singh 
of Shillong. The Unitarian young people 
met on Sunday morning for their annual 
conference. The second and third meetings 
on Sunday were held in the open air along- 
side of the new church. At 11 A.M. a sermon 
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was preached by U Moni Roy Kongor. At 
2 P.M., after opening service, and a short 
address by U Hajom Kissor Singh on the 
intuitive knowledge of God in the soul of 
man, U Wili Singh, son of Moni Roy of 
Mawpdang, a Unitarian boy aged about 
eight years, standing upon a box behind the 
table, recited almost the whole of the Khasi 
tract on ‘“‘The Religion of the Soul of a 
Khasi,” before an audience of between 
250 to 300 people, who were held spell- 
bound for about half an hour, listening to 
his clear, sweet, but commanding voice, 
with a tone as that of a well-trained 
preacher, laying stress on the poetical 
portions, which he chanted very charmingly. 
Ail admired his wonderful memory and 
eloquence. The collection amounted to 12 
rupees, half of which was given to the 
reciter, U Wili Singh. Two children were 
then baptized by Mr. H. K. Singh. 

The meeting of the members of the board 
and delegates from the churches took place 
in the afternoon. The report of the secre- 
tary of the Union, Mr. Konjro Singh, was 
read and adopted. The superintendent, U 
Raju Roy, then read his report of work 
done. The accounts of the various funds 
of the Union—viz., Union’s Mission Fund, 
Workers’ Fund, Hymn Book Fund, and the 
Endowment Mission Funds—were read and 
explained by the treasurer, U Hajom Kissor 
Singh, and passed by the board. ‘The Union 
still owes about 50 rupees to the printer for 
the cost of printing the Hymn Book. 

The following establishment was voted 
for 1911: 1 superintendent, 1 worker for 
Cherrapoonjee, 1 teacher for Jowai morning 
school, and 1 teacher for Shillong morning 
school. 

On Monday morning there was a business 
and farewell meeting. Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land’s letter having been read and explained 
in Khasi, it was resolved to send him our 
“Khublei” (“God bless you’’), loving re- 
membrance and sense of deep gratefulness 
to him from this conference held at Jowai, 
which he visited in 1896. ‘The Unitarian 
organization in the Khasi Hills was orig- 
inated through the reading of the Unitarian 
Magazine of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Prayer meeting was held at Madras on 
Sunday on behalf of these meetings of our 
Union, for which we are very grateful. 

It was resolved to send the greetings 
of the meeting to the following friends: 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, Mrs. Emma E. Marean, 
Miss L. F. Clarke, Miss A. E. Howard, 
Mrs. K. G. Wells, the American Unitarian 
Association, Revs. EK. A. Horton and W. I. 
Lawrance, the Sunday School Society, Bos- 
ton, U.S.A., Miss Emily Sharpe of London, 
with the grateful thanks of the Union for 
her sympathy, the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, with gratitude for all that 
they have done for us, the Unitarians of 
Japan, Dr. R. I. Patterson of Tezper, Assam, 
and all friends and sympathizers. 
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On Monday afternoon there was a confer- 


ence of the Unitarian women, and in the even- 
ing there was a prayer meeting. 

The meetings were most successful. 
Many said never in the history of the Union 
have they had such inspiring and stimulating 
meetings. ‘They show that a new era has 
dawned in the life of our churches: (1) Our 
young men are beginning to take part in the 
work of the Union in various ways. An or- 
ganization was established in 1910 called 
“The Unitarian Workers’ Society,” for self- 
culture, mutual service, and aiding the va- 
rious organizations of the Union. (2) Our 
women are taking interest in the welfare of 
the Union. They have resolved to set apart 
a handful of rice (U Khasshir) every. morning 
and evening, out of the portion taken for 
cooking their meals, for the Workers’ Fund. 
(3) Recitation of passages from Unitarian 
literature at the anniversary festivals (18th 
September) and at conference of the Union. 

When one reads of these humble, devoted 
woimen setting aside a portion of their needed 
daily food to keep up their Unitarian wor- 
ship, one cannot but contrast it with certain 
of our own well-fed and indifferent Unita- 
rians, who tell you, with a feeling of superior- 
ity, that they ‘‘do not believe in foreign mis- 
sions. ” 

A wiser and better spirit is that displayed 
by a little Unitarian society in Minnesota 
which recently sent the American Unitarian 
Association the modest sum of $2.50, ask- 
ing that it be applied towards the appeals 
made by its foreign department as follows: 
Mission Work in Italy, 95 cents; Socinus 
Memorial in Poland, 75 cents; Education 
of a Student in Calcutta, 80 cents. 

Their letter has given us a deal of comfort 
and hope. If the five hundred Unitarian 
churches of the land were to show an equal 
interest, what splendid results would follow! 
It cannot be that we shall forever remain in- 
different to the world extension of free and 
progressive principles in religion, but will 
presently awake to the greatness of our op- 
portunity and the immanence of our duty. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


On Wednesday evening, April 12, the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston held the closing meet- 
ing of the season 1910-11 in the Hotel 
Vendome. The programme of the season 
has been varied, but it ended with a thorough- 
going denominational evening. Though 
strictly a laymen’s club, a good many min- 
isters are invited in the course of the year; 
and at this last meeting the club was very 
generous with its invitations, and most of the 
Unitarian ministers in Greater Boston were 
present. It made by far the largest meeting 
of the year. 

The general subject of the evening was 
“Shall the Unitarian Movement become 
National?” The president of the club, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, in introducing the subject, 
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said that it seemed to him that the Uni- 
tarian|} movement had already become 
national, and cited as an illustration of its 
national character an observation at the 
dedication of the Pilgrim Monument. The 
President of the United States, the governor 
of the State, and other thoroughly represen- 
tative men had been chosen as speakers, 
and it was observed that five of them sitting 
side by side were Unitarians. 

The first speaker on the programme of the 
club was Rev. Samuel A. Eltot, D.D., presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. As the sub-title of his address he 
took “A United Liberal Church for the 
United States.’”’ The address, clear, logical, 
and persuasive, stated the fundamental 
things of liberal religion, connected them with 
the fundamental things of American civi- 
lization and liberty, and made a forecast of 
the place which liberal religion will hold in 
the future in contrast with the place to be 
held by the ‘‘religions of authority.” The 
Unitarian religion is essential to the Uni- 
tarian habit of mind, which is essentially the 
habit of independent judgment, the carry- 
ing out of the ancient admonition, ‘Test 
all things, hold fast that which is good.” 
Out of this habit of mind and the life which 
is its result, there comes the Unitarian type 
of character in which nothing ungenuine is 
tolerated and all things answer the test of 
service. The serviceable life is the con- 
spicuous outcome of the liberal faith. It is 
good citizenship and good religion: it answers 
the dual test that a man leaves it in the world 
to continue his work, and he also takes it 
with him into the life of things eternal. 

Just because of this mental life of freedom 
and this ardent desire for reality the liberal 
of the past and of the present has served and 
is serving conspicuously the public good. 
Sincerity and simplicity characterize that 
life and that service. Americanism is, 
essentially, this free life, this self-reliance, 
this devotion to the public good, this rejec- 
tion of artificial authority either of the state 
or of established faith. 

The present danger in the liberal faith is 
that it shall be too easily satisfied with a 
provincial position. The American life of 
past generations was to a large extent 
provincial. Our communities were made up 
of a comparatively meagre population and 
were scattered over a wide territory. Means 
of transportation and communication have 
lifted these communities out of their isola- 
tion. Along lines of national development 
and commercial advance men are thinking 
in terms of the whole nation. The web of 
sympathy is woven from ocean to ocean. 
It is peculiarly the duty of the forces of 
liberal faith to advance in the same manner. 
We need a greater emphasis on fellowship 
and unity. 

The hold of the religions of authority 
upon the minds of the American people is 
waning. Liberal faith is growing enor- 
mously in all denominations. Already there 
is a dawning sense of fellowship among all 
the forces of the liberal faith. The future 
of American religion lies not with the people 
who assert freedom in the form of individual- 
ism and, consequently, of disintegration, 
nor with those who seek to bring about a 
unity by compulsion, trying to create co- 
hesion by external pressure, but with the 
people who maintain that freedom which is 
essentially liberal and essentially American, 
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in the liberal movement in the whole country. 
Mr. Geo. H. Ellis introduced a resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, endorsing 
the action of the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association in making this invest- 
ment in Washington. 


but who unite in voluntary association for 
effective life. Out of this association comes 
the comradeship of common ideals and the 
unity of large hopes. ‘There is a realization 
of the eternal fact of man’s spiritual nature 
and that our highest ideals are ideals which 
we hold in common. ‘There shall yet be a 
fellowship which shall unite all the religious 
liberal forces of our nation for the service 
of the public good. 

After this broad survey of the future of 
liberal religion in the national life, the re- 
mainder of the evening was given to the 
specific proposition to increase the influence 
of the Unitarian church in the national 
capital. The directors of the American 
Unitarian Association sent a committee to 
Washington a few days ago to consider the 
situation. That committee consisted of 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, the first speaker, 
Hon. George Hutchinson and ex-Gov. John 
D. Long, LL.D. Mr. Delbert H. Decker of 
the Washington church, and Senator Chandler 
of New Hampshire, who has been connected 
with the Washington church for about 
forty years as well as with the Unitarian 
church in Concord, N.H., from early child- 
hood, were also guests of the club. Mr. 
Decker, Senator Chandler, Mr. Hutchinson, 
and ex-Gov. Long addressed the club on 
the definite plan for a new church building 
in Washington. 

Mr. Decker reviewed the history of the 
Unitarian movement in Washington, its 
growth in the early years which made neces- 
sary the selling of the first property and the 
purchase of the present site and the erec- 
tion of the present building, its continued 
growth till the past few years, when the present 
building has become altogether inadequate, 
and the present necessity of a new church 
on a new site. ‘The new site has been pur- 
chased, and the members of the Washington 
parish and the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association have agreed on a plan 
for providing funds for the new building. 

Senator Chandler made a plea for earnest 
aggressive Unitarianism and spoke of the 
widening influence of the Washington church, 
and Mr. Hutchinson gave some details of 
the plan for the new church. When the 
present church was erected, the American 
Unitarian Association put $35,000 into it. 
The directors have now agreed to the prop- 
osition of the sale of the property and the in-’ 
vestment of the entire proceeds of the sale in 
the land for the new church, and have agreed 
to put $85,000 more into the building. 
The Washington parish is to raise an ad- 
ditional sum of $90,000 to build an ade- 
quate church and parish house. The parish 
house is to be a memorial to Edward Everett 
Hale. The directors believe that the sum 
they have promised, if it were invested and 
the interest used in promoting Unitarianism, 
could not accomplish more in any other 
place than it will in the national capital in 
making possible a splendid building on an 
appropriate site. 

Dr. Long spoke of the growth of the city 
of Washington, and the character of the 
population,—the people of influence in the 
national life, the large number of men of 
science, the men widely experienced in 
affairs vital to the nation. The supreme 
opportunity of the Washington church will 
be in the immediate future. The church was 
crowded even before the election of Presi- 
dent Taft. Washington is a strategic point 
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A Valuable Temperance Document. 


I wish to commend most heartily, es- 
pecially to-parents and teachers, the special 
temperance number of the Youth's Instructor, 
issued March 7, 1911. It is a magazine of 
thirty-four pages, about the size of the 
Christian Register, with many attractive and 
interesting illustrations, and with about 
a score of articles written by some of the 
most prominent men and women engaged 
in the work of science, education, and re- 
form. Let us give a few of the topics and 
authors: ‘‘A Spurious Basis for Happiness,” 
by David Starr Jordan, Stanford Univer- 
sity; “‘Our Responsibility,’ by Prof. M. 
Ellsworth Olsen; ‘‘Why be a Total Ab- 
stainer?”’ by Dr. W. T. Grenfell; ‘Boys, 
are You Trying for the Prize?”’ by Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly, chief surgeon of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; ‘‘An Auto and a Boy,” 
by Joseph H. Crooker; ‘‘Woman’s Effort 
at Extermination,’ an Allegory, by Mrs. 
Frances E. Beauchamp, president Kentucky 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union; 
“Drive the Traitor back,’’ by Rev. Dr. 
Walter Walsh, the eloquent advocate of 
World-Peace, Dundee, Scotland; ‘“‘ The Rights 
of the Boy,” by Dr. A. A. Hopkins; “Evils 
of the Cigarette,” by William H. DelLacy, 
judge of the Juvenile Court, Washington, 
D.C.; “State-wide Prohibition,” by R. B. 
Glenn, former governor of North Carolina; 
and a most helpful and instructive article 
by the editor, Mrs. Fannie D. Chase, on 
“Optical and Other Illusions,’ in which 
the writer, in a very clear manner, states 
the results of eminent scientific investiga- 
tors like Dr. Kraepelin of the University 
of Heidelberg. Besides these articles there 
are several attractive temperance poems and 
stories. The aim is to present reading mat- 
ter that will effectively educate the minds 
and hearts of young people. 

I can think of nothing better than to 
place a copy of this special number of the 
Youth’s Instructor on the table in the living- 
room of the home where there are growing 
children. It will give them valuable in- 
formation, counteract many of the evil 
influences in much of the current literature 
of the day, and tend to establish correct 
views and right habits of life. It is fair to 
state that the use of tobacco is here con- 
demned and the policy of prohibition com- 
mended. But even those who do not agree 
with all the teachings of these pages will 
be favorably impressed with the fine spirit 
and high quality of this publication. Single 
copies may be obtained for ten cenis by 
addressing the editor, Mrs. Fannie D. 
Chase, Takoma Park Station, Washington, 
D.C. An edition of over 500,000 copies 
is being printed. Two dollars will buy 
fifty copies, and, putting that number in 
homes where they would do the most good, 
would be a fine stroke of true missionary 
work. JosEPpH H. CROOKER. 

ROSLINDALE, Boston. 
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Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 
REV. WILLIAM I. Pe Haina: PRESIDENT. 


TATGrse ‘States: 


An all-day ride on an accommodation 


~ train brought the travelling president from 


St. Louis, Mo., to Sheffield, Ill., where, in 
the pouring rain, Rev. Carl A. Polson met 
him and conducted him to the hospitable 
parsonage. Wet clothing was changed to 
dry, and within a few minutes the itinerant 
found himself at a church supper. About 
an even hundred of Mr. Polson’s parish- 
ioners, in age ranging from seven to seventy, 
had assembled, despite the storm, and these 
listened to an address on the Sunday school 
nearly an hour in duration, even the little 
ones paying respectful attention. Mr. Pol- 
son has undertaken a difficult task with great 
courage and devotion, and is seeing evident 
signs of progress. Congregation and school 
are growing, and a most vigorous Young 
People’s Religious Union has been formed, 
in which, through the study of our great 
leaders, a strong denominational conscious- 
ness is being developed. 

The next morning, April 5, twelve ladies 
of the Alliance, with the minister and the 
traveller (whom they kindly adopted for 
the day as a Sheffield delegate) went to 
Geneseo, where representations of the Al- 
liances of Geneseo, Buda, and Davenport, 
Ta., also appeared, and an Associate AlI- 
liance was formed, under guidance of Mr. 
Lawrance’s friend and former parishioner, 
Mrs. Jarvis, State organizer for Illinois. 
An address before this gathering and a 
sermon in the evening constituted the day’s 
work, about seventy persons being at each 
gathering. It was a pleasure to renew 
acquaintance with Rev. and Mrs. Miller, 
whose early lives had been spent in the same 
Ohio town in which Mr. Lawrance. grew up, 
and to know Rev. Mr, Kirkpatrick, the ac- 
tive pastor. The latter is a genius in handi- 
eraft and is transforming Geneseo into a 
village of wood-carvers, greatly to the bene- 
fit of the church, the Sunday school, and the 
community in general. 

The next day the Mississippi was again 
crossed and Davenport, Ia., visited. Rev. 
Mr. Ramsay and six of his teachers attended 
the, afternoon conference, and about eighty 
gathered in the evening, listening to an ad- 
dress of an hour on the Sunday school, ask- 
ing for and receiving a second talk of a third 
that length. Here, as in almost every other 
church visited in this section, the pronounced 
feature is a marked increase of interest in 
and among the young people. It was here 
that the Rev. Arthur Judy once had what 
was probably the largest school in the denom- 
ination, and developed a scheme of graded 
study which was at once the admiration and 
despair of all others. Circumstances pre- 
vented the realization of the plans thus laid, 
and scattered the school, so that his scheme 
remains unattained. But the present school, 
though smaller and less elaborately organ- 
ized, is strong and efficient. The questions 
most eagerly asked at the evening meeting 
indicate a profound wish to make the school 
directly contribute to the membership and 


strength of the church. 


At Iowa City, on the following day, Mr. 
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Loring, a long-time friend of the traveller, 
had arranged a delightful surprise,—a lunch- 
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hundred people. That so important a 
Unitarian church exists in so small-a com- 


eon with Rev. Mr. Kampmeier, formerly a] ™unity has surprised many and raises 


Lutheran, but now a Unitarian, and Profs. 
Woodward and Starbuck of Iowa Uni- 
versity,—the latter, the eminent psycholo- 
gist. There was rare talk for two hours, 
after which an adjournment was made to the 
church, where an address on religious educa- 
tion was given to the Alliance. Mr. Loring 
has seized his opportunity as Unitarian leader 
in a University town, and makes his whole 
work educative. His sermons are on themes 
requiring thoughtful hearing, his school is 
pedagogically planned, and his young people 
are engaged in solid study: their recreation, 
for example, is found in giving early-English 
dramas. ‘This interesting day closed with a 
long talk with Mr. Loring about the work he 
is doing in trying to find the needs of Ameri- 
can college students in the realm of the spirit- 
ual life, in which field he has already done 
signal service. At midnight a train was taken 
for Omaha. 

Our church in Omaha has had a rare his- 
tory in the long pastorate of Mr. Mann, 
scholarly, thoughtful, dwelling habitually in 
the realm of ideas. His successor, Mr. Lil- 
liefors, is also a highly cultivated man, hold- 
ing degrees from the best American and 
European universities, and speaking freely in 
many languages. With these intellectual 
qualities he combines a deep spirituality and 
a true Swedish practicality, which lead him 
to seek the up-building of the church even 
more than the solution of philosophic prob- 
lems. Seconded by his devoted wife,—of 
Dutch descent and Wellesley graduated,— 
he is laying deep and strong once more the 
foundations of the church that is to be in this 
mighty city of the West. Situated at the 
exact geographical centre of the nation, 
Omaha is the meeting-place of our American 
stock and the peoples of all lands. Amaz- 
ing energy, daring enterprise, and an abso- 
lutely confident outlook upon the future are 
everywhere apparent. On the Sunday of 
Mr. Lawrance’s visit he spoke to the school, 
preached at the morning service, held an 
afternoon conference, and spoke again at 
night. The school is taking on new life under 
the leadership of its most efficient superinten- 
dent, Mr. H. A. Bereman, editor of The Farm 
Magazine. 

A flying visit to Sioux City brought oppor- 
tunity for the renewing of acquaintance with 
Rey. and Mrs. Townsend, an hour with a pa- 
trol of boy scouts, to whom a short address 
was given, and a meeting with the people of 
the church where the president spoke again 
on religious education and answered ques- 
tions. This is one of our strongest churches 
and schools in the Middle West. The next 
appointment, at Humboldt, Ia., fell through 
on account of a misprint in an announcement, 
the traveller arriving according to schedule, 
only to learn that the people of the church 
had expected him the day before. As it was 
raining, it was thought best not to attempt 
to summon the parish again, so after three 
hours of earnest talk with the pastor the 
itinerant went on his way. Rev. Mr. Burch 
is carefully and successfully adapting his 
earlier evangelical training and experience 
to the needs of a Unitarian church, and is 
developing that happy combination,—an 
emancipated mind and a fervent spirit. 
This church has long-been a dominating in- 
fluence in Humboldt, a town of but twelve 


questions as to certain limitations of our 
denominational policy. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Contributions. 


This is the time of year when every in- 
terested union member should make inquiries 
concerning the dues of his union; and, if 
these have not already been paid, he might 
very well constitute himself a committee of 
one to see to it that a contribution be sent 
to the treasurer before May 1. 

The books for the year close on this date, 
and, in order that a society may be entitled 
to its three voting delegates at the annual 
meeting on Thursday, May 25, next, the 
yearly dues should previously have been sent. 

The yearly budget of the Finance Com- 
mittee went to the societies some time ago. 
Occasionally we learn that these appeals 
reach persons who are not secretaries at the 
time, in which cases it is expected they will 
be handed over to the proper officials,—a 
fact we regret to say does not always hap- 
pen,—so that there may yet be some societies 
that have not received this communication 
of the Finance Committee. Therefore it 
behooves every member who reads this to 
inquire if the annual contribution has been 
sent. 

The Finance Committee, in its appeal for 
funds several weeks ago, said: ‘‘The field 
work in general and the furnishing of stu- 
dent helpers in particular are examples of 
the successful and efficient work we have 
done for Unitarianism and the young people 
of America during the past year. But our 
larger and more important work requires 
a correspondingly greater and more earnest 
effort on the part of the constituent unions, 
as this year we are relying almost wholly 
on our annual contributors. Not only 
must our regular expenses be met, but the 
forward movement we have started must 
be pushed further forward. You can see, 
therefore, that the solid financial support 
of every union is imperative.” 

Any further information with regard to 
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finances will be gladly furnished by the 
secretary. All checks should be made pay- 
able to the treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur Mc- 
Murdie, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel, on Sunday, April 23, 
Prof. J. H. Ropes will conduct the service 
at 3.30 P.M. ‘The mid-week service, Wednes- 
day, April 26, at 12," will be conducted by 
the Rev. B. R. Bulkeley. 


Rey. Charles H. Rogers of Houston, 
Tex., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the Southern States, is hereby 
commended to our ministry and churches. 
Fellowship granted April 12, 1911. Clifton 
M. Gray, Albert J. Coleman, and John W. 
Rowlett. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
hold its spring meeting in the Westminster 
Church, Providence, R.I., on Thursday, April 
27, commencing at 10.30 o’clock. A confer- 
ence upon “A Sense of Proportion’’ will beled 
by Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton. Election of 
officers and other business. In the afternoon 
short addresses will be given by Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mrs. Sara A. Robbins, Mrs. 
E. L. Osgood. Rev. Richard W. Boynton 
will speak on ‘‘The Old and the New Order 
in Religion.” Trains leave South Station 
at 8.40 A.M. 


The next regular meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, April 24, 1911. At 
eleven o’clock Rev. George Luther Cady 
of Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, will speak 
on ‘‘The High Cost of Dying.” Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness will lead the discussion. 
At 12.30 luncheon will be served, at the 
usual cost of forty cents. At 1.30 Mr. 
Frank Chouteau Brown of Boston will give 
the opening address in a discussion of “‘The 
Theatre and its Influences.” All ministers 
within reach of Boston are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


Meetings. 


Tus Cuicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
March meeting was held with the Alliance 
of Unity Church, March 6, at 11 a.m. The 
exercises opened with organ music, followed 
by readings by Rev. Fred C. Hanley from 
Maeterlinck’s essay on ‘The Invisible 
Goodness.”” The president, Mrs. E. C. 
Smith, took the chair. After necessary 
business Miss Marian Lewis reported for 
the Post-office Mission Committee, showing 
an increasing interest in liberal religion, 
inquiries having come and correspondence 
conducted with persons in many parts of 
our own country and the Philippines. The 
special subject of the day was “Alliance 

, Work: What Methods best meet the 
Needs of the Unitarian Church To-day?” 
Representatives of each of the branches 
had: been asked to contribute to the general 
theme. Miss Fry emphasized the neces- 
sity of faithfulness on the part of each 
Alliance to the best interests of the church 
of which it is a part, and the strength gained 
thereby. Mrs. Dellgren said the ultimate 
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aim of Alliance work should be the same as 
that of the church; wiz., to promote and 
support the spread of pure and liberal 
religion, The right methods will surely be 
found if the great purpose is kept in mind. 
Strong Alliances help the church, and strong, 
free churches help the life of the nation. 
Mts. Plumb thought Unitarians are so 
afraid of dogmatism that they are apt to 
let the support of the denomination suffer, 
and urged that we give each other the sup- 
port that any honest effort deserves. Mrs. 
Delano said: ‘‘The Alliance is more than 
a social club or an aid society. Does it 
always maintain the higher interests tor 
which it should stand? 
is necessary and should have its place; but 
as a means to an end, not as an end in itself.” 
Mrs. Colby said: “Religion is service. It 
is not the love we get, but the love we give, 
that brings the pleasant memories for the 
years to come. ‘There would be the solvents 
of Alliance problems if carried out.” Mrs. 
McCarthy thought that every meeting of 
every branch should make some effort to 
stand for something in the community, not 
merely for the branch and the church itself. 
She thought the Associate Alliance also 
should stand for more than denominational 
interests, important as those are. We 
should help some big, vital cause. The 
things we are doing are all important, but 
much more might be done and many more 
persons would be interested in our work if 
we would broaden out and give our support 
to some of the great questions of the day. 
The attendance was seventy-seven, not- 
withstanding a heavy rain. The meeting 
adjourned at one o’clock, to enjoy a luncheon 
provided by the hospitable women of Unity 
Church. 


Churches. 


GREEN Hargor, Mass.—Grace Chapel 
Society, Rev. George Lincoln Mason: The 
annual fair will be held Wednesday and 
Thursday, August 9 and 10. All contribu- 
tions sent to the secretary of the Alliance, 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Peterson, will be acknowl- 
edged. 


Newron, Mass.—Channing Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Harry Lutz: Mr. Lutz com- 
menced his ministry at this church. The 
parish is having a strong, steady growth, 
encouraging to minister and people, and all 
are hopetul for the future. Many old friends 
and workers are in their accustomed places, 
and there are also many new faces. The 
annual parish meeting calledout an unusually 
large number on February 10, and most 
excellent reports were presented by the sey- 
eral organizations of the church: all bills 
paid and a good balance in the treasury. 
The Alliance sale, which was held in No- 
vember, was a financial success, netting a 
good sum for the future use of the society. 
On Thursday afternoon, March 28, the 
Alliance presented Racine’s ‘‘Esther.”” No 
pretence was made to an elaborate pro- 
duction, but it was given after the Eliza- 
bethan method, without scenery, but was 
a beautiful presentation of the play. The 
audience filled every seat in the spacious 
parlor, and well into the chapel. The 
Channing Class of the young people of the 
society have had a very successful year, and 
their. paper, The Channing Messenger, has 


The financial-part” 


been an important factor in the church, © 
bringing the old and young into closer rela- 
tions. Among those who have addressed 
the several organizations of the church have © 
been Rey. C. W. Wendte, D.D., whom all 
love to hear, Prof. Farabee, Ph.D., of Har- 
vard University; Rev. J. H. Holden of 
Roxbury Universalist Church; Revs. Julian 
C. Jaynes and Alson H. Robinson; also 
Mr. H. B. Sawyer, president of Hale House, 
Boston. On Palm Sunday Mr. Lutz was 
the preacher at the vesper service at the — 
Eliot Orthodox Congregational Church. 
Thus does Channing Church move on. 


Sroux Crry, Ia.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend: On his return 
from a recent Billings Lectureship tour of 
the South and South-west, Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson stopped off at his old home city to 
meet and greet old friends. He remained 
with us nearly a week, to the delight and 
profit of all. The Sioux City church gave 
Mr. Hudson to the ministry, and has ever 
felt great pride in his eminent and useful 
career. Among the social honors tendered 
him was a dinner by Mr. James F. Toy, at 
the Mondamin Hotel, where some thirty of 
his old business friends and associates met 
him in remembrance of ‘‘auld lang syne.” 
Mr. Hudson preached a powerful sermon to 
a crowded house the following Sunday. His 
visit was an inspiration. ‘The annual parish — 
meeting and supper were held Wednesday, 
April 5. About two hundred were present, 
one of the largest annual meetings in the 
history of the church. The reports were 
most encouraging, and showed that the 
church, the school, the Unity Circle, the 
Unity Guild, the Unity Club, and the Boy 
Scouts were all in a prosperous condition. 
$5,200 were raised and expended during the 
year. Of this, a little over $1,700 were 
raised by the women of the church. The | 
Sunday-school, which lost nearly one-third 
of its membership last summer by removal 
from the city, has fully regained its former 
membership. A strong study-class, under 
the leadership of the minister, is studying 
the book of Job with absorbing interest. 
The Boy Scouts work grows in interest and 
in numbers. There are now twenty-eight 
members of the Unity Scouts. A number 
of boys have entered the Sunday-school 
through the Boy Scout route. This work 
holds out large promise of usefulness. We 
have a number of very fine young men to 
help in the work. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: On Sunday, April 2, 
I9II, services were held by the Sunday- 
school and church to commemorate the 
birth of Edward Everett Hale. The Sunday- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or perm: 
children. — y permanent homesto needy 


Children cared for i ivate families i 
with the bar oft cen oe an a in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within f i 
Boston, who will take children to board Or inte eee 
tional donations and bequests fi adults — ‘ 
greatly needed to meet increasing de ag oo 


Henry M. Williams, President. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7; > 
Parker B. Field, Si, aii edd 

279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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1 room was beautifully decorated. A 
large picture of Mr. Hale was placed on an 


easel on the rostrum and draped with vines 
and flowers. A special musical programme 


choo 


was carried out, and a number of scholars 


recited from writings of Mr. Hale. Rev. 
Henry G. Ives of Proctor Academy, New 


address. Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce told the 
children of the love Mr. Hale had for all 
children and what he had done for them. 
A special programme of music was rendered 
by the church choir, the selections being 
Mr. Hale’s favorite anthems and hymns. 


The church auditorium was crowded to), 


the doors, many persons standing and many 
not being able to gain admission. The 
president, Andrew D. White, president of 
Cornell University, several senators, and 
representatives were present, Mr. Pierce 
spoke of the man of God who embodied in 
himself the elements that go to make the 
sum of human effort for the betterment of 
man. Some men are moved to build hos- 
pitals and asylums, and some men work to 
make such institutions unnecessary. ‘The 
man who works in all ways and has hearty 
sympathy with all movements of the kind 
is the one who accomplishes most. To this 
sentiment he applied the life-work of Mr. 
Hale. The death of Dr. George Walter on 
March 10, 1911, who for twenty-five years 
had been organist of this church, was a great 
loss. He was a musician of marked ability, 
and faithfully worked to make the musical 
part of the service the important part it 
always has been. 

After more than a year of work and ne- 
gotiation the trustees of this church have 
purchased a site for a new church edifice 
and an Edward Everett Hale Memorial 
Parish House. The new location is one 
block south and one block west of the pres- 
ent site, and comprises a lot 148 x 144 feet. 
Active work looking to securing the balance 
of the money necessary to complete the 
project will be entered upon with vigor. 
The hope of the congregation is that the 
corner-stones of the new edifices may be 
laid next October during the meeting of the 
National Conference in this city. The 
new location is a very desirable one from 
every point of view. It is near the hotel 
section of the city and is surrounded by a 
fine class of residences. The site of the 
University Club building is but a square 
away. President Taft, who has taken 
great interest in the matter, is much pleased 
at the new site. The annual meeting of 
the church was held. There was a large 
attendance and much enthusiasm. Gen. 
Maxwell, V. Z. Woodhull, Mrs. Thomas M. 
Woodruff, and J. C. Stabler were elected 
trustees for the term of three years and Mrs. 
Whitman Cross for two years. The finances 
of the church are in good condition, and all 
the auxiliary organizations are doing their 
appointed work with unusual vigor. Rev. 
A. M. Hussey of Baltimore announced 
some time ago that he was anxious to do 
something for the new church and proposed 
to give a lecture. The Unitarian Club 
accepted his offer, and next Friday evening 
he will deliver in the church auditorium a 
lecture upon ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ A large audi- 
ence is assured. It is going to take much 
work to secure the money needed to com- 
plete the new enterprise. The congregation 
_ is not_a wealthy one; but they are putting 


Hampshire, was present and made a short | 
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their shoulders to the wheel with"determina- 
tion, and, with the encouragement received 
will not fail. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society :— 


Previously acknowledged 


pril x. New York, N.Y., All Souls’ Church. . 


I. Bellingham, Washington, Sunday-school I.00 
1. Lexington, Mass., Alliance............ 25.00 
1. Fairhaven, Mass., Alliance............ 10.00 
r. Salem, Mass., First Church Alliance... 10.00 
x. Leominster; Mass., Alliance.......... 5-00 
1. Dorchester, Mass., Third Religious 
Ps SOCLERIMERRE Eat or c8-0 0216 0%, bao deaths acatenta 41.25 
3. East Bridgewater, Mass., Church.. 5.30 
3. Nantucket, Mass., Sunday-school 5.00 
3. Providence, R.I., Bell Street Chapel, 
Smnday-schoote. . axicn esis node } 10.00 
4. Pepperell, Mass., Sunday-school...... 2.00 
4. Boston, First Church Alliance, addi- 
[nici OE pS ene a ee 5-00 
4. Yonkers, N.Y., Sunday-school. ae 5-00 
4. Roslindale, Mass., Sunday-school...... 5.00 
4. Latimer, Rev. & Mrs. G. D., Boston, 
IM BSSi erate = os SAA erat 5-00 
7. Hackensack, N.J., Alliance........... 10.00 
7. Glasgow, Mrs. edward pe ;- St. Louis, 
Went 10.00 
7. Fresno, Cal., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
8. Harvard, Mass., Sunday-school....... 5.00 
8. Toledo, Ohio, Sunday-school BR 2B on 0 13.00 
8. West Somerville, Mass., Sunday-school 3.00 
8. Jamestown, N.Y., Sunday-school...... 2.00 
to. Hood River, Ore., Sunday-school...... 3.00 
to. Drew, Charles C., Boston, Mass....... 10,00 


to. Clinton, Mass., Church .............. I4.01 
to; Clinton, Mass.. Sunday-school 3.80 
11. Brooklyn, N.Y., Fourth Unitarian 
SHBGAVERCHOOL ES wrsideiirnl«iiete et «ie » 8.00 
11. Fairhaven, Mass., Alliance, additional. . 20.00 
11. Lebanon, N.H., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
rr. Barneveld, N.Y., Sunday-school....... 5.00 
11. Montreal, Can., Sunday-school....... 20.00 


. Fitchburg, Mass., Sunday-school...... 25.00 
5 or Mrs. Isaac, Wellesley Hills, 


. Gloucester, Mass., Alliance........... 
. Concord, N.H., Alliance.............. 


12. Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday-school...... ¥0.00 
12. Florence, Mass., Sunday- school....... 5.00 
12. Shelter Neck, N. C., Sunday-school.... . 2.00 
12. Bedford, Mass. ni Bianca a. Beckers: 5.00 
I2. Hamilton, Ont., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
12. Concord, N.H. Sunday-school........ 20.00 
12. New Brighton, N.Y., Sunday-school.. . 5.00 
12. New York, N.Y., Church of the Messiah 100.00 
13. Toronto, Can., Sunday- school. . 3.00 

15. Lewis, Miss Harriet G., Brookline, 
MPaSSEER Wak ater ae ts I0.c0 
$6,033.61 


RicHarD C,. Humpureys, Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already myers Sy rarweere en Nar  ne a $32,724.99 
April ro. “In loving memory of Rev. Joseph 

Waites iene ned caactewe. sis 50.00 
to. A. W. Rountree, Macon, Ga. ........ 4.00 
to. Society in Kansas City, Mo......... 10.00 
to. Mrs. Albert R. Morawetz, Leipzig, 

IGERRDRY EN. SE Rid Ds 5.00 
ro. Society in Hood River OG ae viel sis 15-45 
to. Society in Ithaca, N.Y. ............ 25.00 
to. Society in Lancaster, Pa. ........... 25.00 
ro. Society in Lebanon, N.H. .......... 50.00 
ro. Mrs. Florence Lowe, Turon, Kan...... 1.50 
to. Society in Keokuk, Ia............... 10.00 
to. Society in Vineyard Haven, Mass. .. . 5.00 
ro. Society in Waverley, Mass., addi- 

PING... <M. eB Be tas Oe de nde + + I.0c 
ro. Mrs. Francis H. Day, Rochester, Eng., 2c.00 
ro. A. L. Murdock, South Hingham, Mass., 25.00 
to. Charles C. Drew, eee Mass 50.06 
to. Society in Warwick, Mass. ...... 16,00 
ir. Society in Chestnut’ Hilt Mass. .... 175.00 
11. Miss ripe Gilbert Bradley, Haver- 

UNAS AG. Uikh «Wed nalays J -<e 2 50.00 
12. All Souls’ Ghosh, Roxbury, Mass. . 234.23 
12, Society in Gardner, RRS ye 2 cides 20.00 
12- Society in Jacksonville, Fla. ........ 35.00 
13. poggety in Duxbury, Mass., addi- 

OOM T a uctebtasctinwe: ii Lo..% 15.00 
13. Church of the Messiah, New York, 

REE SO Se 500.00 
13. Society in Deerfield, Mass. ......... 26.15 
13. Society in Kingston, OCT 52.00 
13. Society in Gloucester, Stas... 33-30 
13. Society in Davenport, Ia............ 25.00 
13. F. J. Barrett, Holly , Mich. ........- 5.00 
15. Society in Franklin, are Mee. 150.75 
15. Society in New Bedford, Mace, ....>- 527.38 
a. National Alliance Branch, Kingston, 

pi A ger ln 9 hi ea 2.60 

$34,889.41 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Tuckerman School. 


“The Shepherd’s Psalm” is the subject 
of Mrs. Arthur Stanley’s lesson in the Sun- 
day-school Course on Saturday, the 22d, 
at 10.30, and the method of presenting the 
lesson will be very suggestive. 

Mrs. Anna S. Duryea, in the Social Welfare 
lectures, will speak, on April 27, of ‘‘Edu- 
cational Organizations promoting Peace.” 

Dr. Crooker’s eleventh lecture, April 26, 
is on ‘The National Church of England.” 

A series of lectures on ‘‘ The Maccabean 
Period”’ will be given at 9.30 on Tuesday 
and Friday mornings by Rev. Otto E. Duerr, 


Arts and Crafts of West Africa. 


Mrs. Jane Sharp has continued her work 
at Mt. Coffee, Liberia, in civilizing, teach- 
ing, and training girls of native tribes near 
her home in “The Bush.”’ She has just 
sent articles made on the West Coast, which 
to us are curios, and they will be on sale 
at a fair to be held for her benefit, at Trinity 
Chapel, Boylston Street, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, April 26. 


Socialism and Religion. 

Socialism is a combination of an economic 
programme of reform and of an ideal re- 
construction of society that is to follow. 
With its present emphasis on class struggle it 
is antagonistic to religion; but, when class 
struggle has disappeared and the material 
obstacles to social progress are surmounted, 
social anticipation will be more prominent. 
Religious and social aspirations will then 
harmonize. Socialism will go the road of 
previous reforms. As the economic pro- 
gramme for which it stands is worked out 
or displaced by a better one, the social 
background will blend with other movements 
of a similar nature and lead to a religious 
upbuilding—Dr. S. N. Patten, in ‘Social 
Basts of Religion.’ 


Infant Betrothals. 


It is by no means unusual in royal families 
that little princes and princesses are destined 
for one another almost before they can talk. 
In the dynastic stage of European history 
introduced by the Emperor Maximilian, 
they were even married by deputy before 
they had seen one another. But two inmates 
of the Jewish Maternity Hospital on East 
Broadway last week surpassed even their. 
royal predecessors in precocity of be- 
trothal. Mrs. Barnett and Mrs. Marcus, two 
friends of long standing, happened to in- 
crease the population of the world in that 
building by a boy and girl. They had 
often expressed the determination to make 
a match between their offspring, and the 
occasion seemed so propitious, that little 
Leonard Barnett and tiny Rachel Marcus 
were betrothed to one another in the pres- 
ence of the staff before either of them were 
a day old. Unfortunately, love laughs at 
such bonds, and the very fact of their being 
tied together in this unceremonious way 
may turn them against one another, Fort- 
unately, at present the betrothal is merely 
a pious wish and has no legal validity either 
in Jewish or American law.—The American 
Hebrew. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Alfonso XIII.,” says the helpful and in- 
structive Woman’s Home Companion, “was 
the son of Alfonso XII., who died five months 
before he was born, at the age of twenty- 
eight.”—Kansas City Star. 


Violette: “I wish you would tell me how 
to get this pitch off my dress. I have tried 
everything I can think of.” Reginald: 
“Vou might try a song. You always get off 
the pitch when you sing.” —Judge. 


A bright little Medford lad heard his 
parents talking about the salaries of teachers. 
“T don’t see why they should pay the 
teachers,’”’ he said, very seriously, ““when we 
children do all the work.’’—Boston Journal. 


“For a spring chicken, madam,’ said 
Dawson, ‘“‘I must confess that I consider 
this a pretty tough bird.’ “Yes, Mr. Daw- 
son,”’ replied the landlady, amiably: ‘but you 
must remember that we have had a pretty 
tough spring.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Mrs. Neighbors: ‘They tell me your son 
is in the college football eleven.’’ Mrs. 
Malaprop: ‘‘Yes, indeed!’ Mrs. Neigh- 
bors: ‘‘Do you know what position he plays?” 
Mrs. Malaprop ‘‘I ain’t sure, but I think 
he’s one of the drawbacks.’’—Chicago News. 


A bore once said to Harper, the publisher, 
“Brother Harper, I am curious to know how 
you four men distribute the duties of the es- 
tablishment between you.’ “John,” said 
Mr. Harper, good-humoredly, ‘‘attends to 
the finances, Wesley to the correspondence, 
Fletcher to the general bargaining with 
authors and others; and—don’t you tell any- 
body,” he said, lowering his voice—“I en- 
tertain the bores.” 


A real joke was sprung by a student at 
the Western Reserve University last week. 
This student suffers from the stigma of 
obesity: it appears that even professors do 
not love a fat man. After a particularly 
unsuccessful recitation in English III., the 
professor said: ‘‘Alas! Mr. Blank, you 
are better fed than taught.’ ‘‘That’s 
right, professor,’’ sighed the youth, sub- 
siding heavily, “‘you teach me—I feed 
myself.’”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A Northern general, famous as a fighter, 
was at a regimental reunion some time ago, 
says the New York Recorder, and was ex- 
pected to propose a toast to the regiment. 
He made a rambling but highly eulogistic 
speech, and concluded by saying: ‘‘Here’s 
to the gallant One Hundred and Twenty- 
sixth New York, the last to reach the field, 
and the first to leave it.’’ He sat down 
amid shouts of laughter, and then, seeing 
that he had made some mistake, he under- 
took to rectify it. ‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, 
“vou must forgive my slip of the tongue. 
The toast I wished to propose was, ‘Here’s 
to the gallant One Hundred and Twenty- 
sixth New York, equal to none.’”’ 


An impecunious nobleman saw a portrait 
of an ancestor in a West End shop window. 
He went in and inquired the price. It was 
twelve pounds, ten shillings. “I'll give you 
ten pounds,’”’ he said to the shopkeeper. 
But the price was refused, and there was no 
sale made. Some time later the nobleman 
was dining in the magnificent new London 
house of a business man of the type called 
self-made. He noticed a familiar portrait 
on the wall. ‘Ah,’ said the host, observing 
his guest’s interest in the painting, ‘that 
is a portrait of an ancestor of mine!” ‘“‘In- 
deed!” said the peer. ‘‘Then we must be 
related,’”’ he continued, with perfect gravity. 
“He was within fifty shillings of being an 
ancestor of mine!’’—London Daily News. 
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RICHARD DIMES . er L 
Manufacturing Silueramith 


ied 
Family Silver Cleaned and Repaired. Odd Work Matched. K| l DER PE AB Y if 
tg Harvard Place, Boston Tel 1997-L Main J 1 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 115 DEVONSHIRE ST. _ 56 WALL ST. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to BOSTON NEW YORK 


health and a constant fire 
risk. _Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


Pesdoiie Investment Securities 
Top flush with floor. rie STEPHENSON S 


Easy to sweep into, wedge Lane 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. Foreign Exchange 


Garbage in Winter. § 
The ordinary garbage can 


i aa) e 
freezes up, and whenthe f ; 
collector pounds the can i 
to empty it, he ruins the 7s e ers 0 re i 
can. ‘This is avoided by e i 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 


Cae en al CORRESPONDENTS OF 


The Templeton Inn|BsRING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


TEMPLETON, MASS. LONDON 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands. ’’ 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PFERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. | Educational, 


Templeton, Mass., April 18, 1911. 
SPRING FARM CAMP 
An blished , ; i i 
Church Organs || whe sere Bors came, Aerts, orienting, 


net References given. Circular. 
Now building for First UNITARIAN Rev. G. W. SOLLEY, Montague, Mass. 


Society of West Newton, Mass., a THE MISSES ALLEN 


large double organ of electro-pneu- }| School for Girls and Young Ladies 
matic action— Cathedral Chimes, }| address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 


| Echo Organ, etc. The present organ Telegnos, tk Newsee ay 
| of modern construction and well se-]|] PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoves, us 
lected stops, for sale. Rare oppor- 
tunity. For description, price, etc., ]| tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 


apply to Acre Athletic Field. $ “ For cata- 
HOOK-HASTINGS CO., logue address, THEODORE PARKER Fare AM, Principal. ; 


i ia. see ikl Kendal Green, Mass. THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS| waACGKLEY SCHOOL 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


Educational. 


i 


ies aout: aor DreDAre er for New England Col- TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
eges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field Sonrie Forilins- Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 


trated catalogue, address Miss E. A.Kimball, Principal. | Rey, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President Trustees 
Ds 3 ‘ 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE. DIVINITY SCHOOL || t:cuncauilloruenincanee 
of HARVARD UNIVERSITY The Meadville Theological School 


UNSECTARIAN UNIVERSITY PRIVILEGES (Founded 1844) 


Elective courses leading to the Uni ity d school 
grees of S.T-B., A.M.,and Ph.D. Studenta pay- || 2, %,modem, undogmatic training lor. the 


ing the full fee may take without ext bh ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
appropriate courses offered in the Graduate School scholarship with catholicity of it and ical 
of Arts and Sciences and in Andover Theological || ¢ficiency, In order to meet made 
Seminary. For particulars address The Dean of || upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 


the Harvard Divinity School, 5 Divinit; ib resen umber 
Cambridge, Mase. win banenets | Ese the Prenideat; 0. ana ee 


¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 
Postgraduate work. 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDutffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuifie(Radcliffe) 


